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Editorially Speaking 


THE OVERALL VIEW 


A survey of the United Nations film outlook since FILM NEWS 
published its first U.N. issue in October 1950 prompts the 
observation that the U.N. film effort, though it has weak spots, still 
is an improved and an improving one. Distribution has been 
expanded and intensified, and the productions themselves offer 
more in terms both of instruction and interest. 

It should be noted at this point that some of the early films 
still wear well — notably DEFENSE OF THE PEACE and THE 
PEOPLES CHARTER. This is largely because they are authentic 
historical records necessary for learning, and reminders of the 
situations and events which led to the birth of the United Nations. 
It is also because these two films, as well as dealing with the 
abstract ideals permeating the Charter, are concrete with images 
of persons and places, and rich with authentic quotations. But 
most of the early motion pictures — such as GREEN GOLD and 
Lights THAT Never Fai — excellent as they are, have only a 
remote connection with the United Nations story. 


Active Subjects 


In large measure the improvement in U.N. films reflects the 
emerging program of practical work of the U.N. itself. which 
program did not exist during the early phases of film production 
activities. It was as political missions began to go into Libya, 
Indonesia, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Palestine, and the period of U.N. 
practical activity came into being, that events, action, locales 
became filmic. The United Nations Fellowship Program, for 
instance, served as the basis for an interesting actuality story 
(ScREEN MaGazinE No. 4). Similarly, the WHO Influenza Centre 
at London and the U.N. Narcotics Division Laboratory at New 
York provided stories of concrete achievement. At this time too 
the adoption of the ScREEN MaGaziNE technique gave the U.N. a 
method whereby it could handle this practical work in the global 
field. More recently, the U.N.’s Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program has opened up a whole new area for reporting, and the 
experiment of sending photographic units along with the Tech- 
nical Assistance missions has yielded some of the most significant 
U.N. films. Experiments and projects in Mexico, Guatemala, Bo 
livia, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Thailand, Indonesia, Greece ete. 
are providing a series of more active SCREEN MAGAZINES (see 
pages 16 and 17). While still of a news nature, these stories are 
less fleeting, more thoughtful, and add up to a telling reminder 
that the U.N.’s most significant effort may well be to create the 
conditions of a lasting peace rather than to keep a precarious one. 


Towards A New Approach 


Two films difficult of description — THE GRAND DEsIGN, for 
U.N. Day 1951, and TH1s Is THE CHALLENGE (see page 16) — say 
a little more, a little more loftily, than do the SCREEN MAGAzINES. 
Perhaps these special films can be thought of as United Nations 
‘‘editorials,’’ emphasizing again the spiritual values, and pro- 
viding an overall view of the world problems with which the 
organization is intended to cope. Something of this approach 
is found also in Fate or A CHILD and THAT ALL May LEARN — 
good films, designed to dramatize the problems of under-developed 
areas and to point up the economic significance of illiteracy. 
Attempting a fusion of documentary and straight reporting, 
these 1950-51 productions marked a creative turning point and 
ushered in the new phase of film making based on expeditions 
into the field, as an advance over reliance on library footage or 
even local units. 

Perhaps now, however, for a great fulfilment of its purpose, 
the United Nations Film Division will require to find a way 
of fusing the editorial and the screen reporting techniques, to 
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Another Bell & Howell engineering first... 
magnetic sound on double-perforated film 


... makes sound movies cost even less! 


If you have been considering the purchase of the famous Filmosound 202 
...remember, you can now buy it adapted to use double-perforated film. 
If you already own a Filmosound 202, have it adapted for double-perfor- 
ated film for just $20.00 . . through your authorized Bell & Howell dealer. 


IMPORTANT: With this new development in sound movie 
making, any 16mm movie camera now takes sound 
film. This includes magazine-loading film used in such 
cameras as the exciting, new Bell & Howell 200 

...or roll film used in the famous 70-DL and other 
spool-loading 16mm cameras. 


Ask your authorized Bell & Howell dealer about 
making your own sound movies on any 16mm 
movie film. Or get complete information by mail- 
ing this coupon today! 


Bell 


makes it fun to 
make movies! 


you can add 
sound any 
movie! 


Here is a pace-setting new de- 
velopment in low-cost sound 
movies! Now ... you can record 
and play back magnetic sound 
on double-perforated 16mm film 
... With the new Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 202 recording pro- 
jector! 


No longer are you limited to 
single-perforated film for sound 
Movies. SOUNDSTRIPE, the mag- 
netic oxide sound track available 
through Bell & Howell laborato- 
ries, can now be applied to any 
16mm movie film. 


Therefore, if you already have 
16mm silent movies which you 
would like to make into sound 
movies, all you need do is have 
this magnetic sound track added 
to the original films. No need to 
have them copied.on single-per- 
forated film, a tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of making your 
own sound movies. 


Bell & Howell Company 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the making of 
low-cost sound movies. I am interested in 
their use for: 


Industry Church [J School [J General 


Name 


Address. 


Organization (if any) 
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HE Department of Public Information 

is charged by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly with carrying out a program 
of information relative to the aims and ac- 
tivities of the United Nations. This, while 
a wide field of activity, is also a limiting 
one. So many people expect the United 
Nations Film Division to provide them with 
travelogues and documentaries on the cul- 
ture of the member nations. This, however, 
is not its job. The Film Division’s program 
is designed to describe United Nations’ ac- 
tivities in many countries. 

The General Assembly appropriates the 
funds to be spent by the Department of 
Public Information for the various mass 
media. In 1952, the total amount to be spent 
on all types of film production and distri- 
bution is $168,600, a modest sum to cover 
all the various kinds of activities in which 
the Film Division endeavors to engage. 
Perusal of the United Nations budget re- 
veals that this appropriation provides for 
six one-reel -films of the screen magazine 
type, but there is leeway for a few films to 
be edited out of existing footage or other 
footage inexpensively acquired. For example, 
we note that the coverage given to the 
United Nations’ stamp film provided not 
only the originally planned ScrEEN MaGa- 
ZINE item, but also sufficient footage to make 
a one-reel film giving a fuller story of the 
designing and manufacture of the stamps. 
Similarly, an expedition to Greece planned 
to yield a screen magazine on Technical 
Assistance there will also yield enough 
footage to allow the completion of a one- 
reel film dealing with the Agnandero School, 
presented by the children of Denmark to 
the children of Greece. The stamp film and 
the Agnandero film are thus happy, but 
almost accidental, by-products. 

The budgetary limitations under which 
the Film Division operates makes it difficult 
to expand the present program either in 
terms of production or distribution, and the 
published deliberations of the General As- 
sembly’s Committees do not foreshadow 
any increase in this appropriation. 


Page Four 


A SHORT HISTORY 


When the first motion picture program 
was established in the Department of Public 
Information, a reasonably adequate annual 
budget of $449,000 was provided. This, it 
must be emphasized, was while the activi- 
ties of the United Nations were in the be- 
ginning stages and most films made during 
that time were of necessity aimed to explain 
its principles and objectives, not concrete 
work in hand or accomplishments achieved. 

Each year since then, while the activities 
of the United Nations have expanded and 
grown more manifold, the budget for films 
has been reduced until it is now less than 
half of the original figure. This seems a 
strange course in the face of the fact that 
the organization has a mounting record of 
work undertaken and results achieved in all 
the phases of political, economic and social 
endeavor directed by the General Assembly. 


The First Phase 


When the Film Division was founded 
the immediate task was to enunciate the 
basic principles and relate the story of the 
foundation and early history of the United 
Nations. While this was a task for report- 
age, the subject matter was not a series of 
concrete, readily photographical projects, 
but rather a series of abstract concepts and 
ideas whose realization lay in the future. 
Difficult as the task was, some creditable 
films—DEFENSE OF THE PEACE, THE PEOPLES 
CHARTER, etc.—were produced. 

Another first task was to describe the 
work of the Specialized Agencies. Again, 
these lay in the realm of concept and idea, 
but, again, fairly creditable films—BATTLE 
FOR BREAD, THE ETERNAL FIGHT, etc.—were 
produced. 


The Second Phase 


When the Agencies of the United Nations 
began to work in the field, the opportunity 
occurred to describe projects under way. 
Screen Magazine No. 4, UNIVERSITY OF THE 
Wok LD, on the subject of the United Nations 


Fellowship scheme at work, is an early 
example of this phase. Screen Magazine No. 
10, describing fundamental education in 
Guatemala and Palestine’s refugees, is a 
later and perhaps better example. It was 
during this phase that the technique of 
‘“sereen reporting’’ emerged as a success- 
ful way of covering field projects. 


The Third Phase 


Along with the emergence of the screen 
magazine as the basic type of United Na- 
tions film making, came the beginning of 
the application of Technical Assistance in 
the field. The screen magazine technique 
proved admirably suited to the recording of 
interim reports of work being done—work 
which was still not completed and did not 
lend itself to a more formal treatment de- 
manding a beginning, a middle and an end. 
Directors and cameramen were sent to Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, Greece, Thailand, Burma, 
India, Kashmir, Pakistan and Indonesia to 
photograph projects in operation. Their 
footage has been edited at United Nations 
Headquarters to produce the latest series 
of SCREEN MAGAZINES. 


THE SCREEN MAGAZINES 


These films utilize a style of screen re- 
porting. They are objective factual records 
of projects undertaken by the United Na- 
tions, the Specialized Agencies and UNICEF. 
Their technique, as revealed in existing ex- 
amples, proves adequate for certain types 
of reporting and is most suitable when 
projects are confined to one locality and 
have a self-contained activity. Screen Mag- 
azine No. 3 EARTHQUAKE IN Ecuapor, and 
Screen Magazine No. 13, TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE IN PAKISTAN, are good examples 
of the successful use of the screen reporting 
technique. Other MaGAzINEs recently re- 
leased cover projects in Siam, Afghanistan, 
Indonesia and Greece, and confirm the ap- 
propriateness of this approach. 

But one is left with a feeling that the 
screen magazine technique cannot provide 
the thematic stories of the United Nations. 


DAGEN 
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WHAT THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION IS 


TRYING TO DO ON FILM . .. WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE— 


It can only give examples of projects, of 
work in hand, and not of the world plan. 
For example, there are stories of Thailand 
and Indonesia, Pakistan and Afganistan, 
but in none of these does the significance 
emerge of the Siamese rice growing project 
which is already affecting life in all of 
these countries. 

The few departures from the screen mag- 
azine technique recently undertaken by the 
United Nations indicate the need for the 
perennial re-statement of its basic aims and 
objectives. THE GRAND DESIGN, made to 
celebrate United Nations Day 1951, and 
THIS IS THE CHALLENGE, the U.N. Day 
film for 1952, have an integrated quality 
and thoughtful approach which is not capa- 
ble of achievement in mere screen reporting. 


THE PROBLEM NOW 


From an observer’s point of view, the 
emergence of the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram has high-lighted the principal limita- 
tions of the screen reporting technique. 
While it is possible to describe individual 
projects in operation, the Director is often 
forced to treat them as- separate; the film 
maker is seldom able to show the relation- 
ships, and the overall plan which governs 
these individual operations. Although an 
excellent statement is available in the U.N. 
filmstrip BRIDGING THE GaP, there is not yet 
in existence a film which articulates the 
whole concept of technical assistance as a 
new economic and social force in the modern 
world. What is true of the technical assist- 
ance field is also true of health, food, pop- 
ulation, education and agriculture. 

In a word: it would appear, after examin- 
ing the published budgets of the United 
Nations and reviewing most of the U.N. film 
output, that it has not yet been possible for 
the Film Division to utilize to any great 

extent the techniques which have gone into 
the making of documentary films. 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the screen magazine technique and 
the documentary technique. The first is 
forced by its limitations to deal only with 
the here-and-now aspects of a job in hand. 
The documentary can use the illustrations 
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of many instances to reveal implicit rela- 
tionships, propound the overall concept, and 
thus create an understanding of the total 
problem as well as an informed climate in 
which the work in hand will find sympathetic 
acceptance. When Grierson first used the 
word documentary in writing a review of 
a film by Robert Flaherty, he was thinking 
of the French documentaire, from the Latin 
documentum (lesson) and doceo (to teach). 
What Grierson noted in Flaherty’s films 
was the amount which could be learned 
from them by a selection of images which 
created an informative pattern. It was this 
created pattern which had the capacity to 
teach, to persuade us to believe. Mere re- 
porting of the objective world, as in the 
ScrREEN MAGAZINES, cannot give the total 
picture and, by merely reporting individual, 
unrelated events the United Nations may 
fail to create the real image of the world 
in which it is working to keep the peace. 

This would seem to us the challenge and 
the opportunity, which can only be taken 
up if the facilities to make the right kind 
of film are forthcoming. Just as the map- 
maker gave men their bearings in a world 
re-created by navigation, just as artists 
have helped people to keep their bearings 
on a global earth and find their way through 
a heliocentric universe, so must the mass 
communication expert assist us all in mak- 
ing our way now through the new rich de- 
sign of the Atomic Age, which is the era 
also of the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and technical assistance. These we must 
be shown how to build into the fabric of 
our real lives. 

To create the climate in which the sub- 
stantive work can be successful it would 
seem essential for the United Nations to 
have a well-informed worldwide public, and 
to achieve this result it is necessary to em- 
ploy all the channels of information. Be- 
cause the goal is nothing less than world 
peace, it is necessary to realize each of 
these to its fullest. Films must surely play 
an important role in the total information 
program, and as the activities of the United 
Nations expand, we would hope that the 
program of production and distribution 
would also be an expanding one. 
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6é HE ultimate success of the 

United Nations will depend 
on the profound desire of all people 
to have it succeed. This will only be 
achieved if there is created through- 
aut the world a climate of good will 
and understanding founded on a sure 
knowledge of what the United Nations 
is doing and trying to do. Too often 
we are thought of as merely the po- 
litical guardians of the peace. But 
people must know, too, that im the 
fields of social well-bemg and economic 
health, the United Nations is playing 
an active part to create the happy 
life which will provide the condt- 
tions in which peace is possible and 
war unthought of. 

“*To inform all people of owr high 
endeavowr and measure of success, 
we must address ourselves to all men 
by the written word, the spoken word, 
through radio, through pictures and 
through the mediwm of the motion pic- 
ture. The screens of the world and 
television are carrying even to people 
who cannot read, a description of owr 
work in newsreels and documentary 
films. This is the picture which may 
yet give men the knowledge to be free 
and liwe at peace.’’ 

BENJAMIN COHEN 
Assistant Secretary-General 
for Public Information 
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THE MECHANICS OF THE U.N. 
FILM PROGRAM 


By 


THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 


HEN the United Nations organized 

its Department of Public Informa- 
tion, including the Films and Visual In- 
formation Division, it was recognized that 
similar public information services would 
also be organized by the various specialized 
agencies such as the World Health Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, which 
were being established to deal with the spe- 
cific aspects of human problems. It was also 
early recognized that in establishing these 
public information services, films would be 
used by all of them. Taking into account 
the expense of film-making and the fact for 
example, that subjects in the field of health, 
(the concern of the World Health Organiza- 
tion) must at the same time necessarily 
consider aspects of nutrition, (the concern 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization), 
some kind of coordinated effort was essential 
if wasteful duplication were to be avoided. 
As the result, in 1947 an agreement was 
reached between the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies to establish a 
United Nations Film Board which should 
serve as a clearing house for information 
on all film plans, combine the film activities 
of the member organizations on joint proj- 
ects, and in general render mutual as- 
sistance. 

In 1950, the United Nations Film Board 
was drawn into the framework of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Public Information, 
comprising the same organizations, to con- 
tinue its liaison and coordinative functions 
in closer integration with the other media 
of information such as press, radio and 
publications. The Board, however, continues 
to concern itself solely with the films and 
other visual media, and the representatives 
of the member organizations sitting on the 
Board are specialists in these fields. 

The Board meets regularly twice a year 
and at such other times as may be requested 
by one of the Member Organizations or at 
the call of the Chairman. The Chairmanship 
rotates among the Member Organizations. 
The Chairman for 1952 is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
in the person of the Director of Information 
for that Organization. 

The Board operates within the policies 
determined by the United Nations and the 
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Specialized Agencies in the general field of 
information. At the regular semi-annual 
meetings all members review their film and 
visual activities undertaken during the pre- 
vious six months and discuss their programs 
for the ensuing period. Any duplication of 
programming is immediately dealt with and 
cooperative approaches to some of these 
projects are worked out. No single instance 
of actual duplication has yet occurred owing 
to the smooth functioning of the Board’s 
machinery. Between the reguiar meetings, 
a constant exchange of information is main- 
tained through the Secretary of the Board, 
who, at this time, is an officer of the Films 
and Visual Information Division of the 
United Nations ‘n New York. 


The close working relationships estab- 
lished as the result of the Board expressed 
itself in cooperative film making sustained 
by contributions, financial and in kind, from 
the Member Organizations. When the Films 
and Visual Information Division of the 
United Nations produced a ScrREEN MaGa- 
ZINE on the Fundamental Education Train- 
ing Centre at Patzcuaro in Mexico, for in- 
stance, a United Nations film crew shot the 
story and its production unit in New York 
produced the film. When additional material 
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The following films have been spon- 
sored by the United Nations Film 
Board since its establishment. 
“D‘HOMME A HOMMES” (MAN TO MEN), 

French and Swiss Producers, International 

Red Cross. 

“THEY GUIDE YOU ACROSS,” Minerva Films, 

Denmark. 

“LA MONTAGNE EST VERTE,” produced in 

France by Raymond Millet. 

“THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” SERIES, de 

Rochemont Assoc., New York. 

“THE TOYMAKER,” Athena Films, New York. 
“PICTURE IN YOUR MIND,” International Film 

Foundation, New York. 

“LA DERNIERE ETAPE” (THE LAST STOP), Film 

Polski, Warsaw. 
“V’ECOLE BUISSONNIERE” (PASSION FOR 

LIFE), France. 

“SOMEWHERE IN EUROPE,” Geza Radvanyi, 

Hungary. 

“THIS IS YOUR STORY,” UNESCO and the 

World Student Service Fund. 

“LOOK AT GREECE,” Panarama Productions, 

New York. 


was needed, a UNESCO cameraman shot 
additional material in Mexico, and UNESCO 
arranged for further material on funda- 
mental education to be obtained from other 
countries for the production. The film was 
released by the United Nations in its SCREEN 
MaGAZINE series, but it benefited from the 
cooperation of UNESCO. Similarly, when the 
World Health Organization made a film on 
malaria, the United Nations: contributed 
footage from its film library and undertook 
distribution of the film on behalf of the 
World Health Organization. 


With a number of international organiza- 
tions at work, the film-viewing public and, 
indeed, the film producer, were all too likely 
to confuse one organization with another 
and to misunderstand the role that each of 
these organizations has to play. Through 
the aegis of the Film Board, a balanced 
and intelligible picture of the work of each 
of these organizations and their relationship 
to one another is being presented. 

Another function of the Board is to con- 
sider requests for its sponsorship of films 
which promote the purpose or maintain the 
ideals of any or all of the international 
agencies. Requests are received both for 
already completed films and for film projects 
at the treatment stage. The Board has 
established a procedure for considering such 
requests, which provides for preliminary 
approval of projects, and for final approval 
upon reviewing the film. The criteria include 
not only quality of the film but, primarily, 
whether it answers the question: ‘‘ Does this 
film contribute to the purpose of the United 
Nations, or to the purpose of the World 
Health Organization, or whichever organiza- 
tion is directly involved.’’ This sponsorship 
is never given to ‘‘advertising’’ films, al- 
though it may be given to ‘‘institutional’’ 
films produced by commercial organizations. 
Theatrical entertainment films have also 
received the Board’s sponsorship. Until re- 
cently, this sponsorship was restricted to 
authorization to place a seal of approval 
on the credits of the film or in publicity 
given to it. It is now possible, however, for 
the Board to undertake distribution of any 
film carrying this approval if the producer 
requests this and is willing to provide the 
prints or funds required to distribute a film 
through UN facilities. The slender resources 
available to the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies for film purposes per- 
mit no more than the carrying out of the 
modest programs which they themselves 
initiate. 
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PRODUCTION 


DISTRIBUTION 


How Subjects Are Selected And Made Into Films... 
How These Are Then Presented to a World Audience 


HE choice of subjects to be produced 

as films by the United Nations is large- 
ly dictated by the course of events. When 
a mission is sent abroad or a project started, 
a cameraman is sent to cover this, Usually 
much more than just newsreel coverage is 
desired, so combinations of director-camera- 
men and writer-directors are often used. 
During the last year film expeditions were 
sent to many countries. A director and a 
cameraman went to Afghanistan, Greece and 
Libya. A director-cameraman went to In- 
donesia, Burma, India and Thailand. Re- 
search was done in the field, the scripts were 
flown back to United Nations Headquarters 
for approval; and when this had been 
given, shooting started in the field. Each 
batch of film shot is flown back to New 
York where it is processed and a report on 
its quality sent to the director for his 
guidance. This film becomes the raw ma- 
terial for a variety of types of films. Out- 
standing sequences are made available to 
the newsreels on a worldwide basis and to 
television. The total material is also cut in 
accordance with the previously approved 
script to form the SCREEN MAGAZINES which 
are the U.N.’s film reports on its activi- 
ties. All this editing work takes place in 
the basement of the monolithic building 
on New York City’s East River, and is 
carried out by an international staff. 

This year, a number of events of im- 
portance to the United Nations are occur- 
ring and film expeditions have already left 
to cover them. A unit has gone to Eritrea 
to record the federation of that country 
with Ethiopia. This federation was brought 
about with the assistance of the United 
Nations Commission and the culmination of 
their work will be the formal signing of a 
Declaration of Federation by the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, who will then journey from 
Addis Ababa to Asmara to finalize the 
transfer of territory. Simultaneously, the 
British authorities, who have held Eritrea 
in trust since the end of the war, will de- 
part. This political story will form a 
ScREEN MAGAZINE of some historic impor- 
tance. Following this the unit will proceed 
to cover some United Nations Technical 
Assistance projects in this area. When this 
work is concluded the cameraman will pro- 
ceed to Somaliland and Libya. 


Making a U.N. film — 


Another unit will travel in eight Latin 
American countries to record the coopera- 
tion the United Nations is giving in their 
efforts to raise the standard of living of 
their peoples. Last year a successful team 
toured South East Asia to prepare material 
for the story of Man Acainst DISEASE but 
on that occasion only still photographers 
went along. To bring back a comprehensive 
story of the progress being made, the team 
this time will consist of a journalist, a film 
director, a film cameraman, a still camera- 
man, and a radio writer with recording 
equipment. 

One of the areas receiving considerable 
help from the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration is the Philip- 
pines, and a director and cameraman are 
now at work recording the many new pro- 
jects there. 

The products of these missions will sup- 
ply the material from which the next series 
of ScREEN MaGazINes will be produced. 
Shooting should be completed by the end 
of the year and the editing process will 
provide the Film Division’s main produc- 
tion task for 1953. 

When an expedition has been completed, 


Many Versions 


the film is delivered to United Nations 
Headquarters for editing. Production is first 
in English and French, for these are the 
working languages of the organization. 
Then, each film is translated and re- 
recorded in Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Dutch, Arabic, Indonesian, Persian, Siamese 
and Urdu versions, Other versions are made, 
if requested, in Russian, Czech, Polish, 
Serbo-Croatian, Greek, Hebrew, Turkish, 
Icelandic and Korean. The Scandinavian 
versions are made within Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. 

The international organization is of course 
well equipped with translators, but it has 
been found that the literal translation of 
the film from English into another language 
is a hazardous business and that the object 
must be a rather free translation to secure 
meaning and sentiment. This applies not 
only to words but also to images. Some of 
the the images of the western world are 
not recognizeable as symbols by the eastern 
world, so that the preparation of a language 
version often involves the modification of 
the picture track as well as the sound track. 
Also, the pace of western films is sometimes 
not acceptable in countries where a slower 
pace is employed and so there is emerging 
a policy of making regional adaptations, 
rather than translations. The problem is 
really to think through the subject again 
and see it with the eyes of the audience 
rather than impose the original director’s 
version on the audience. 
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HERE are now in active distribution 

some 45 films produced by the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies. Two 
early productions, MEN oF Goop WILL and 
Tomorrow BeEcins Topay, have been with- 
drawn because the conditions they described 
no longer apply. Other films are in prep- 
aration. 


What happens to these films when they 
are released? 


We in the United States are not the most 
favored of audiences, The domination of the 
two-feature program and an oversupply of 
shorts, practically given away with the 
features, makes it difficult for any documen- 
tary to find its place in the commercial 
theatre in this country. There are excep- 
tions of course: the newsreel theatres, for 
instance, have given U.N. short subjects a 
good play. The Roxy Theatre in New York 
City has played almost every SCREEN Mac- 
AZINE. The specialized ‘‘art’’ houses too, 
acting first from a sense of duty, have had 
rewarding reactions from their audiences to 
U.N. short subjects. But the United Nations 
is concerned with world wide distribution, 
and an intensive distribution in more re- 
mote areas is as important as a Broadway 
opening. 

First copies of every U.N. film are sent to 
the 23 U.N. Information Offices in capital 
cities around the world—to Rio de Janeiro, 
Mexico City, London, Paris, Geneva, Copen- 
hagen, Moscow, Belgrade, Karachi, New 
Delhi, Bangkok, Sydney, ete. : 

There is no overall standard pattern of 
release. Each territory has its own poten- 
tial, governed by local capacity and custom. 
When a film is delivered to these centers, 
its local release is negotiated. _ 


The United States has a highly organized 
commercial film industry with many thea- 
ters. Yet, according to local practice and 
custom, there is not a large market the- 
atrically for the type of short films the 
United Nations produces. On the other hand, 
the 16mm nontheatrical market is highly 
organized and here the United Nations 
shorts have a wide distribution. In stra- 
tegically located cities, 14 distributors serve 
the nontheatrical field for the U.N., and an 
official agent serves the TV stations in the 
country. (Continued on page 19) 
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UNITED NATIONS 


UNESCO 


Special for FILM NEWS from the Head of the Film Division, 


WAS re-reading a day or two ago that 

highly stimulating study by Suzanne 
K. Langer, ‘‘ Philosophy in a New Key.’’ 
Two or three sentences taken more or less 
at random from it will illustrate what I 
mean when I say that UNESCO is interested 
in film primarily as language, as meaning 
and interpretation. 

‘*Image making is, then,’’ she says, ‘‘ the 
mode of our untutored thinking, and stories 
are its earliest product. Primitive thought 
is not far removed from the dream level. 
But the driving force in human minds is 
fear, which begets an imperious demand for 
security in the world’s confusion.’’ And, 
from her chapter on life-symbols, ‘‘We who 
have higher gods still describe our enemies 
as the beasts we despise—they are ‘perfect 
asses,’ ‘just pigs,’ or on extreme provoca- 
tion, ‘skunks’.’’ 

I am not concerned to demonstrate or to 
defend the truth or logic of what Miss 
Langer says, but I think she suggests lines 
of enquiry and criteria of judgment which 
we might well use in examining the impact 
of images on people, whether they be single 
still pictures, or images in sequence on film- 
strips, or moving pictures on film. Because 
however much we may be concerned with 
the development of the film as art or in- 
dustry, those who are charged with re- 
sponsibility under UNESCO’s Charter must 
always study why the driving force in 
human minds is fear, why therefore so 
many must always live in hate, why we so 
often call our neighbours by the names we 
do, why the level of our thinking is so 
universally primitive, and what we can do 
about it all in the jungles of Africa and 
Asia, Europe and the Americas. I don’t 
mean to say that our work begins in the 


UNESCO Gift Coupon Stamps (see p. 21) are 
here being purchased by a delegate from India, 
by Mrs. Howland H. Sargeant (Myrna Loy), and 
Senator Geronima Pecson (Philippine Delegation, 
and woman member of UNESCO's Executive 


Board)... 


UNESCO, Paris, France 


jungles of Asia or Africa or Latin America 
and ends in the jungle of New York, but I 
do mean that we are obliged to try to con- 
tribute to UNESCO’s purposes by using or 
encouraging the use of films toward these 
ends in all of them, and here are a few of 
the ways we attemp to use them. 

In UNESCO’s fundamental education 
projects—for example at the training centre 
at Patzcuaro in Mexico and in associated 
projects in Asia and Africa—an effort is 
being made to develop the use of every 
kind of visual aid to education. Everywhere, 
the images that are used must have a local 
reference if they are to provide a means 
to learning, whether it be in health imstruc- 
tion, as in the China Visual Aids project 
described in UNESOO’s ‘‘The Healthy 
Village,’’ or in the improvement of methods 
in agriculture, in craftsmanship, in literacy 
and communication, as described here and 
there in the UNESCO booklet on ‘‘ Visual 
Aids in Fundamental Education.’’ Some- 
times what is accomplished in one project 
can become a tool or at any rate an inspira- 
tion to a project half a world away, which 
is why those studies were written, and why 
UNESCO is organizing, for the Fall of 
1953, an international seminar on the pro- 
duction and the use of visual aids for 
fundamental education. How much of the 
world’s fear and hate stems from illiteracy 
and ignorance it is impossible to say. But 
there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
its misery and suffering do, and it is 
therefore attacking these major ills at their 
roots to develop improved methods of ed- 
ucation and instruction in visual training 
projects on all the continents. 

Now let us glance for a moment at- an- 
other field—entertainment films for children. 
No one will deny that the way in which 
a child is taught and entertained has a 
good deal to do with what he will become 
and what his attitude to his neighbours 
will be. The trouble is to know what to do 
about it, or at any rate how to get a wide- 
spread agreement on what is to be done. 
There are in this field—and at first sight 
it may seem to be a small one—more pitfalls 
than Horatio or anybody else ever dreamed 
of in his philosophy. There may in fact 
be almost as many pitfalls as there are 
children. No one has really calculated them 
yet, and we don’t yet know enough about 
all the springs of human thought and feel- 
ing and action to be dogmatic about them. 
But the department of education at UN- 
ESCO has made a beginning in studying 


them and in 1950 Henri Storck of Belgium 
wrote for UNESCO a study on ‘‘ The Enter- 
tainment Film for Juvenile Audiences’’ 
which gathered together the results of some 
of the enquiries made by specialists in 
Europe and America. These studies will con- 
tinue among those who are actively inter- 
ested, whether in the United Kingdom or 
France or Italy or Denmark, the United 
States or India, or any other member state. 

Most people when they speak of film 
mean the entertainment film, and until late- 
ly perhaps, most of them identified it with 
Hollywood, and a great many called it 
names while the millions paid for it at the 
box office and bought fun or release from 
eare. UNESCO has published studies on 
facilities for film production in all parts of 
the world, has issued a graphic study 
‘*World Communications’’ which surprised 
a great many by revealing that India pro- 
duces almost as many films each year as the 
United States, and has published papers on 
the effect of the film in creating stereotypes 
and on its possibilities as an interpretive 
medium. Its vast possibilities have not yet 
been fully grasped. They have not begun 
to be realized on the screen. Now that tele- 
vision can project film to every fireside its 
importance is beginning to be understood. 
In discussions with the members of the 
International Federation of Film Producers 
Associations, the International Federation 
of Film Authors and other similar bodies, 
in contacts that are made through inter- 
national festivals and congresses like those 
at Venice and Cannes and Edinburgh, 
UNESCO is given an opportunity to relate 
the entertainment and the information film 
to its hopes—that the main driving force 
of the human mind may not always continue 
to be fear, and that one day we may call 
our neighbours friends. 

And if that day is ever to come it will 
dawn the sooner if the governments and 
peoples of the world agree to sign and 
especially to ratify and implement the two 
UNESCO agreements on the free flow 
among them of the educational, scientific 
and cultural films and other aids needed to 
enrich their happier common life. One of 
them has now come into force, but still 
awaits adoption by the “world’s largest 
producers and users. The will of UNESCO 
is the will of the peoples of its member 
states. The part that films will play in shap- 
ing that will is the responsibility of those 
who make and use them, and of those who 
can remove the barriers that impede them. 


WORLD HEALTH 


WHO 


Special to Film News from the head- 
quarters of the World Health Organization, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


OR the World Health Organization it is 

not enough to talk of ‘‘films.’’ With 
film is always linked the idea of filmstrips, 
of still photographs, of exhibit material, 
what the educationist has christened the 
‘¢yisual medio.’’ While the present article 
emphasizes the films, it has to be remem- 
bered that the WHO Visual Media Officer 
works over this whole field. 

WHO is lucky in the sense that its activ- 
ities are good camera material, but it works 
with a limited personnel and a slender 
budget. Picture material sponsored by out- 
side groups, where it touches upon the 
world’s health, is therefore important. This 
was elaborated, in respect of United Nations 
film production, in the article ‘‘ Blueprints 
for a Better World’’ in the October 1950 
issue of Film News. A film-producing or- 
ganization, or a sponsor such as a commer- 
cial company or a government, may wish 
to cover a certain subject, with a knowl- 
edge that an audience is waiting. WHO is 
asked for technical information, interna- 
tionally valid; or perhaps information is 
sought about world distribution possibilities ; 
or the blessing of a disinterested interna- 
tional organization is wanted. WHO’s Divi- 
sion of Public Information will respond to 
such requests for aid wherever possible. 

A very large part of WHO’s work is 
done through its Regional Offices; they are 
able to be more in touch with local affairs. 
The Regions are: Africa; The Americas 
(Pan American Sanitary Bureau); Europe; 
Eastern Mediterranean; South-East Asia, 
Western Pacific. 

The work of one Agency often touches 
on the field of another. Their picture in- 
formation work is often on a cooperative 
basis, as is shown by the existence of the 
U.N. Film Board. Another example is the 
recent expedition of the ‘“Men Again Di- 
sease’’ team, consisting of a writer, photog- 
rapher, radio man. Together they covered 
some dozen countries in South-East Asia, 
bringing back pictures by pen, microphone 
and camera. In several countries they con- 
tacted government film cameramen, thus 
assuring good coverage in all the media. 
Involved in this project were the United 
Nations, and the following Specialized Agen- 
cies: Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO); International Labor (ILO); U.N. 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO); U.N. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF); 
and World Health Organization (WHO). 
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Disease knows no frontiers. This WHO doctor 
helps protect world health in Jugoslavia, as other 
WHO experts are doing in many countries . . 


Each had a story to be told in this area, 
a story for telling in pictures. 

The whole structure of picture produc- 
tion for international organizations tends 
to be something to itself. Where the field 
is so wide — where, in fact, there is almost 
probably something wrong with the story if 
it is told only in one country — pooling of 
resources is called for. Thus a European 
film team travelling for U.N. through 
Afghanistan, Greece, Turkey, Libya was also 
able, by being suitably briefed, to pick up 
stories about the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The U.N. ScrEEN Magazines also 
carry items about WHO made in this way. 

Outside the U.N. we find Mutual Security 
Agency (formerly ECA) making a color 
film on the international health services in 
Europe, and telling in one of its own screen 
magazines, how international travel today 
has streamlined quarantine hold-ups. THE 
ANCIENT CURSE, a major documentary on 
malaria, was sponsored by the U. 8. State 
Department. For this story, set mainly in 


‘Thailand, WHO provided a liaison officer, 


and help from its Information Division. 

In just under two years the Visual Media 
Section, part of the Division of Public In- 
formation of WHO, has built up a library of 
still photographs covering most of the 
world and has disseminated it over a very 
wide field of publications. It has produced 
a travelling exhibit to tell its story wherever 
picture material can be put up against a 
wall, and has initiated or helped in making 
some half-dozen films. 

Almost without exception, the under- 
developed countries face vast health prob- 
lems. In South-East Asia region alone, WHO 
has 40 projects either in operation or in 
preparation. In 1951 WHO gave assistance 
to 101 countries and territories, The number 
of people who are expected to benefit from 
its BCG anti-tuberculosis vaccination cam- 
paigns alone in Burma, Taiwan, India, 
Pakistan and Ethiopia is around 60-millions. 
The contribution made by each American 
citizen towards its budget of $9-million is 
exactly one penny. 

For the dramatist, equally for the teacher 
using picture material, no more inspiring 
possibilities could be asked for, than the 
world health story. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


An outstanding selection 
of 35mm film strips, from 
20 to 66 frames. Invalu- 
able as teaching aids. 
The newest catalogue 
also includes a selection 
of Picture Sets, 


Large 12” x 15” glossy 
reproductions illustrat- 
ing historic and current 
events. Eleven caption- 
ed panels in each set. 
Ideal for classroom use. 
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Gentlemen: — me FREE the new 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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PART I 


ARSHAD M. MIRZA was a documentary 
preducer for the Visual Aids Department, 
Directorate of Public Instruction, Panjab, 
Pakistan. On first a UNESCO then a Rocke- 
feller Research Fellowship, he studied film 
techniques in the United States and with 
the National Film Board of Canada. Shortly 
befere he was to return to his homeland 
he was killed in a street accident. . . . 
Here, in digest form, is the opening section 
ef the brilliant report he submitted in 
January 1952 to UNESCO, the Government 
ef Pakistan, the Government of Canada, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. Dedicated 
te the memory of Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah and 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan “whe lived 
and died te build Pakistan inte an enlight- 
ened Moslem democracy,” his report is 
w also Mr. Mirzah’s own 


HE documentary film in the West has 

developed over a period of thirty years 
into a dynamic instrument of instruction 
and public persuasion. The Documentary 
Movement, its philosophy, techniques and 
methods have been widely discussed and 
argued about. Today there exists in Europe 
and America an enormous body of knowl- 
edge about the production and uses of this 
medium for a very large variety of audi- 
ences. 


But little attention has been paid either 
by the individual documentarians or by in- 
ternational organizations to this medium in 
relation to the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries. In countries, where the general 
level of public education is low, where most 
of the technological advancements of the 
West are yet unknown, where political and 
economic democracy is yet very young, 
where cultures are fighting for survival, the 
documentary film may well become an in- 
strument of an economic and cultural remais- 
sance. 


But before we reach that millennium, a 
great deal of work will have to be done on 
the basis of international cooperation. It 
would need a large number of young film- 
makers from these very underdeveloped 
countries who can bring missionary zeal and 
idealism. It would need the help of the 
documentary film-makers of the West to 
guide the young talents in these areas. It 
would need thinkers, educationists, critics 
and sociologists to help these young men 
to adapt the medium to their own require- 
ments. Above all, it would need an imagina- 
tive film-consciousness on the part of the 
governments of these areas and their com- 
plete willingness to do everything in their 
power to make the documentary film a 
vehicle of public education. 
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PLANNING EDUCATION 
and INFORMATION with 
the DOCUMENTARY FILM 


By ARSHAD M. MIRZA 


“One of the greatest discoveries in 
the history of film, was the simple 
discovery that there was more seat- 
ing capacity outside the film thea- 
tres than there was inside them. 
Those of us who are dealing seri- 
ously with films as an instrument of 
public education no longer think of 
the theatres as providing our prin- 
cipal platform. We are going out 
into the highways and byways, not 
organizing people’s interest in en- 
tertainment, but organizing their in- 
terest in their work and their citi- 
zenship.” — John Grierson 


OCUMENTARY, as a species of film, 
has developed largely as a result of 
the sociological, political and educational 
requirements of this age. It has developed 
and matured in a variety of social condi- 
tions and political set-ups. A number of 
nations have taken part in perfecting its 
techniques. Documentary film-makers all 
over the world have learned from one an- 
other’s experience and have tried to adapt 
this dynamic medium to suit their own 
needs. It is a perfect example of interna- 
tional partnership in developing the means 
of human enlightenment. 
Realistic in content, creative in treat- 
ment and educational in purpose, the docu- 


mentary films produced in various countries . 


and for various uses, have a number of 
characteristics in common with one another. 
They attempt to reproduce creatively the 
living scenes and themes springing from the 
living present, rather than the synthetic 
fabrication of the studios. They attempt 
the film interpretation of contemporary life, 
events and things as they are, and by so 
doing achieve a definite educational pur- 
pose. They recognize the existence of real 
men and women, real things and real prob- 
lems that condition their social life, and in 
so doing offer to a state and a people a 
method of communicating facts and ideas 
of common interest. By virtue of the char- 
acteristics inherent in their purpose and 
content, documentary films seek (a) their 
sponsorship from official agencies and in- 
dustrial concerns, and (b) their audiences 
outside the commercial theatres, in villages 
and towns, in community halls and muni- 
cipal buildings, in schools and colleges and 
training centres, in social and cultural or- 
ganizations, on farms and in factories. 
Documentary today is creating new social 
consciousness and building new loyalties. 
The deeper subjects of public import—man’s 
place in a democratic pattern of society, his 


rights and responsibilities towards his own 
nations and other nations of the world, and 
a large number of other complex issues— 
are being explained by it to common men 
and women. 

An inevitable conclusion is that this dy- 
namic medium of public education comes 
into fullest play where there is a need to 
acquaint people with new social, political 
and economic problems, and where young 
film talent is keen to utilize international 
experience in evolving a style of documen- 
tary, best suited to their own conditions. 


THE HUNGRY MINDS 
“Today we find multitudes emerging 
as large free nations in Asia, with 
their material and mental resources 
utterly underdeveloped and with 
their standards of living so low that 
the world conscience should not be 
content to leave them stagnant. Our 
ancient steadfast faiths which are 
such a source of strength to us on 
the ideological front in these mod- 
ern uneasy times must be wedded 
to the pioneering virility of modern 
technology. This is the synthesis we 
must achieve and achieve quickly, 
not merely for the sake of progress, 
but for the sake of world peace 
itself.” — Liaquat Ali Khan 


E are living in one of the most criti- 

cal periods of history. We may be 
on the threshold of Renaissance, but the 
shape of things to come is not yet known 
clearly. 

The conclusion of World War II can be 
considered the end of an era which began 
some three hundred years ago by the Euro- 
pean creations of colonial empires. During 
those three centuries, Western civilization 
developed and rose to its recent stature. 
Art, philosophy, science and technology de- 
veloped under this civilization to an aston- 
ishing degree. New political ideologies took 
root in different nations and left a perma- 
nent impression upon the whole world. In 
some respects, it is the most developed and 
advanced civilization known in history. 

But there are many despicable conditions 
in the world. The responsibility to remove 
them falls first on the governments of the 
underdeveloped countries themselves. It is 
by their initiative and efforts in the eco- 
nomic and educational fields that they must 
judge themselves and that history will judge 
them. But the Western nations must change 
their old conception of a legendary, slow 
and static Orient. They must step out into 
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A CASE STUDY 


Here is a report about Pakistan that might have been written by a student of 
almost any country of South-East Asia. To read it is to acquire a new under- 
standing and appreciation of the film medium. 


those vast constructive fields which are open 
to them in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, constructive fields in which alone the 
foundations of a lasting peace can be laid. 
Above all they must demonstrate to the 
common man and woman in the underdevel- 
oped areas that they are their friends. 

It is by the joint efforts of the adminis- 
trators and educators of the underdeveloped 
areas on the one hand, and the technological 
experts of the West on the other, that these 
areas must be rescued. If these areas are 
allowed to stagnate and fester, the whole 
human race will be perilously pushed to the 
brink of a precipice. 

The combined resources of all nations 
must come to the rescue. The new discov- 
eries and mechanical processes developed 
in the more advanced countries must be 
utilized to improve the lot of the common 
man in the backward areas. Scientific and 
mechanical aids in the communication of 
ideas like the printing press, cinema and 
radio with their unlimited powers to im- 
‘part knowledge to great masses of people 
in the quickest possible way, must be em- 
ployed to educate, inform and enlighten the 
vast human populations inhabiting these 
areas. Every political or social question, 
every economic or cultural project, is ulti- 
mately a question of educating people and 
persuading them to play their own part. 

Unless freedom means a better standard 
of life, the common man becomes impatient 
of democracy itself. To achieve this higher 
standard, he must participate in the eco- 
nomic development projects of his country. 
He must be given a profound sense of hav- 
ing a common and equal stake in these 
creative enterprises. He must be given an 
understanding of the impressive scope of 
his own nation-building activities. It is no 
use giving tractors and fertilizers to Pakis- 
tanis unless along with them is also given 
a vivid understanding of how they can be 
put to use, and how they can be maintained 
in perfect condition. 

Whether it is a question of economic de- 
velopment, or cultural preservation, or of 
preparing people for democracy, ultimately 
everything depends on a dynamic educa- 
tional system which can adequately meet 
the new requirement. In other words, the 
key to the development of the underdevel- 
oped areas lies, not in what we have known 
as formal education, but in what we have 
known as enlightened public information. 
Such a form of public information, far 
from being a denial of the democratic prin- 
ciples of education, becomes the necessary 
instrument for its practical fulfilment. 
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It is very unlikely that the old methods 
of formal education can meet all the new 
requirements. Each of the media of public 
information and communication has a sig- 
nificant and special contribution to make. 
The documentary film especially has a great 
destiny to fulfil in this connection for, of 
all the methods of mass information, it has 
proved to be the most dynamic and the 
most effective one. This medium is so ideal- 
ly suited to the exposition of the problems 
of backwardness, that we will be depriving 
ourselves of immeasurable benefits if we 
neglect to harness it to mass education. 


“The Documentary movement is part 
of a continuous process and a con- 
tinuous progress towards a new 
deal in life for the peoples of the 
world. And the only slogan worth 
having today is, ‘Speed it up.’ “ 

— Basil Wright 


HE documentary film has already 

proved itself invaluable in the nation- 
building activities of such advanced coun- 
tries as the United Kingdom, Canada and 
the United States. It has explained to mil- 
lions of people inhabiting these countries 
their economic and social problems, and in- 
terpreted to them their national policies. 
It has helped them in periods of war and 
peace. It has enriched their educational 
systems and proved itself a valuable vehicle 
of public information. And by doing so it 
has enabled nations to discover their coun- 
tries, their geography and their cultural 
and national genius. By careful and intelli- 
gent adaptation of the great powers of this 
medium, millions of others can be helped 
in realizing themselves and their resources. 


The powers of communication inherent in 
the cinema have enabled man to prospect 
new and diverse regions of human knowl- 
edge. They have furnished him with a 
sixth sense to explore the world. It is pos- 
sible today to bring before large masses of 
people vivid reproductions of every conceiv- 
able thing, near or distant, visible or not 
easily accessible to the human eye. Moving 
parts in a machine work can be shown by 
revealing camera angles, and how plants 
grow and insects live can be made com- 
prehensible. The skill of the best craftsmen 
in the world can be shown to train others; 
special processes can be repeated again and 
again till mastered. Space and time can 
be manipulated in order to bring phenomena 


(Continued on page 22) 
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With His New 1952 
90-Minute Color 
Film Lecture 
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EMPHASIS ON POINT FOUR 
AND THE WORK OF WHO— 
(World Health Organization 
of the United Nations.) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 
19, N.Y. 
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Filmstrip 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant 
Communicati 


PREVICWS 


ications, New York University 


U.N. FILMSTRIPS FOR ALL GRADES 


WE have consistently maintained that 
filmstrips provided excellent material 
for use with many types of groups and for 
many and varied purposes. We have much 
reason for reiteratation of this statement 
from month to month. Filmstrips dealing 
with many different subjects have been 
called to your attention. 

This month we wish to focus our atten- 
tion on a number of filmstrips devoted to 
the various activities of the United Nations. 

Certainly no one organization is more in 
the eyes and minds of the world today. 
Certainly a study of the work of the United 
Nations is extremely important for all the 
classes in our schools, and for adult educa- 
tion groups and clubs as well. For every 
such class and group there is a wealth of 
information to be gained from this series 
of filmstrips. The strips are in black and 
white and were produced by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the U.N. 
itself, a fact which augurs well for the re- 
liability of the facts presented. They are 
available at a very nominal price from the 
Text-Film Dept. of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York City. 

There are eleven strips listed in the cata- 
logue which .is available from the United 
Nations. In reviewing them one is faced 
with a desire to classify and grade them in 
several ways. Six concern themselves with 
the United Nations itself, the structure of 
its organization, its headquarters, and its 
general plan of operation. Two deal with 
the idea of and need for cooperation among 
peoples and nations; one is devoted to that 
world important subject, atomic energy and 
its control; and two deal with United Na- 
tions trusteeships and international emer- 
gency fund work. Taken as a series this 
affords quite complete subject coverage. Not 
all, however, are suitable for all grade 
levels, A teacher looking for classroom 
material will find some better adapted to 
elementary grades, and some better for sec- 
ondary or older groups. For such teachers, 
let us break this review into grade groups. 


PRIMARY 


The primary grade teacher will be par- 
ticularly interested in A GARDEN WE 
PLANTED TOGETHER. Simple silhouettes and 
drawings tell the story of a garden planted 
by children of many nations. It is easy to 
draw a parallel between this project and 
the larger one of working together for 
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world peace. Incidentally, a new book based 
on the filmstrip, for children aged 6 to 9, 
has just been issued. 

The elementary grade teacher will find 
United Nations AROUND THE WORLD is 
helpful. Two young children take an imag- 
inary plane journey to far corners to look 
in on the many specialized U.N. activities 
—health programs, agricultural projects and 
many more. This strip might well be fol- 
lowed up in elementary schools and junior 
high schools with AIMS OF THE UNITED 
NaTIONS CHARTER. Here the subject matter 
pertains specifically to the provisions of the 
charter and what it really means. 


UPPER ELEMENTARY 
JR-SR. HIGH SCHOOL 


Upper elementary, junior and senior high 
school teachers will then proceed to THE 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
(which explains how important these guar- 
antees are to human beings); to INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION AT WoRK (the value 
of the international postal services, safety 
measures at sea, etc.); then, To COMBINE 
Our Errorts (how the permanent head- 
quarters site was chosen and built); InTer- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE CRIME OF 
GENOCIDE (which stresses the importance of 
life itself to all humans); UniTep Nations 
BuILDS FOR THE FUTURE (showing how 
money, food, medicine and care function in 
the long-range program of child welfare and 
health) ; and A Sacrep Trust (which illus- 
strates the United Nations program to help 
peoples of the trustee territories achieve 
independence, health and better standards 
of living). 


SPECIALIZED 


STRUCTURE FOR PEACE more or less stands 
alone, for it is designed to explain the 
function and structure of the five organs 
of the United Nations and the Secretariat. 
This strip seems to us to be one for any 
group interested in understanding the basic 
plan on which this great international organ- 
ization operates. Used with any group, we 
could not fail to have a clearer picture of 
how things operate, and the relationship of 
the various sections to each other. Personally 
we think it would do most of us good to 
examine the strip carefully as preparation 
for more intelligent reading and discussion 
of current news. 


Student teachers prepare a filmstrip outline 
Patzcuaro Fundamental Education Center 
lished by UNESCO, the Mexican Govern 

and the Organization of the Americas . ., 


Atomic ENERGY—PROBLEMS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONTROL is very specialized in sub- 
ject content, and best suited for college or 
older groups. It does indicate what the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
hopes to do and how. To this extent it 
provides valuable subject consideration for 
any unit on atomic energy. 


Viewed as a whole, this series provides 
correct, valuable information about an im- 
portant area in our lives today. Reading 
about the United Nations in periodicals and 
newspapers is of course to be encouraged 
and recommended. If possible everyone 
should visit headquarters and see United 
Nations in action. This being impossible, 
these filmstrips are a great help in bridging 
the gap and helping to bring United Nations 
into the classroom. . 


U.N. DAY STRIP 


For Lastine PEAcE illustrates the joint 
effort of the U.N. and its specialized agen- 
cies to eliminate the basic causes of war — 
hunger, disease, ignorance, poverty. Though 
produced for United Nations Day, this strip 
is not dated and can be shown usefully at 
any time. 


OTHER RECENT ADDITIONS 


BRIDGING THE GaP clearly visualizes the 
goal of the U.N. technical assistance pro- 
gram — to bring the ‘‘know-how’’ of the 
more advanced countries to economic devel- 
opment in many regions of the world. This 
strip (with discussion guide) is for senior 
high school, and adult education groups. 

SEEDS OF KNOWLEDGE describes the work 
of the Education Section of the Dept. of 
Public Information in assisting national 
school systems to teach about the U.N. 


IN PRODUCTION 


. . + @ series of four 40-45 frame strips, 
THE U.N. AT WorK AMONG THE PEOPLES 
OF THE WoRLD. Subjects are: (1) Food and 
Nutrition; (2) Health; (3) Literacy; 
(4) Development of natural resources. 
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Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


UNITED NATIONS’ LITERATURE 


Although this department reviews 
United Nations’ literature currently as it 
is issued, we have assembled it for this 
special U.N. issue, 


All of this material is available from 
the International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 27. 


UNESCO, FIVE YEARS OF WORK 


Prepared by the Mass Communications 
Dept. of UNESCO, this is a review of 
the activities of the U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization from 
its inception until January 1951. Issued 
by the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Dept. of State, Washington, 
D.C., it is “an outline only”, but for this 
reason easy to read and digest. A surpris- 
ing amount of effort has produced a 
heartening degree of achievement, es- 
pecially when UNESCO’s problems of in- 
— finances and staff are borne in 
mind, 


CHILD WELFARE FILMS 


An International Index prepared by the 
United Nations in response to a joint 
request by UNESCO and WHO (World 
Health Organization), this lists some 
1,000 titles. To this world-wide catalogue 
of films and filmstrips dealing with the 
health and welfare of children, 28 coun- 
tries contributed and, reading down 
through the title lists, one realizes how 
much has already been undertaken for the 
well-being of this globe’s future citizens; 
also, how much more can be done, if 
peace and mutual cooperation prevail. 


PRESS, FILM, RADIO 1950 


This volume is the fourth in the 
UNESCO series, giving an all-round pic- 
ture of the extent and functioning of the 
world’s communication facilities. Bring- 
ing to 87 the total number of countries 
surveyed, it outlines the historic develop- 
ment and the programs of these three 
mass media as they pertain to interna- 
tional understanding. 


FILMS ON ART; FILMS ON ART 1950 


These two UNESCO publications re- 
flect the growing concern of movies with 
the various aspects of art. Film-makers, 
teachers, critics, painters and sculptors 
have contributed articles with fresh and 
original points of view. Many excellent 
illustrations bring concrete examples of 
the techniques involved. A comprehensive 
catalog lists outstanding films in this ex- 
panding field. : 


October 1952 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF FILM 


TEHNICIANS, by Jean Lods (UNES- 
CO, publ.) 


_An enlightening survey by the head of 
the French government subsidized Institut 
des Hautes Etudes Cinematographiques, 
outling facilities available and methods 
used in various film-producing countries. 


NEWSREELS ACROSS THE WORLD, 
by P. Baechlin and M. Mouller- 
Strauss (UNESCO, publ.) 


A comprehensive analysis of the news- 
reel, whether informative, educational or 
merely entertaining, as a major means of 
international mass commuiication. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FILM FOR JU- 
VENILE AUDIENCES, by Henri Storck 
(UNESCO, publ.) 


This study of the movies’ influence on 
youth should be in every educator’s hands. 
It will supply them with useful informa- 
tion on activities and research in other 
countries, and suggest new approaches to 
the production of films for children. 


VISUAL AIDS IN FUNDAMENTAL ED- 
UCATION (UNESCO, publ.) 


Sixteen exciting “personal experiences” 
by film makers and users in some of the 
more primitive parts of the world, writ- 
ten with a remarkable flair for pictures- 
que, informative and authentic detail. 


THE FILM INDUSTRY IN SIX EUROP- 
EAN COUNTRIES (UNESCO, publ.) 


A study of the Danish film industry, 
as a basis of comparison with production 
problems facing film makers, distributors 
and exhibitors in the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Sweden and Norway. 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
(UNESCO, publ.) 


An exhaustive survey, covering the 
facilities available in every country and 
territory of the world for conveying in- 
formation and ideas by press, radio, film 
and television. It presents a remarkable 
study in contrasts, and calls for action to 
“enable these potential links between 
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FREE NEW CATALOG OF 


Current Affaws FULMSTRIPS 


Describing 31 subjects dealing with 
contemporary problems such as inter- 
national affairs, city planning, housing, 
taxation, crime, accidents and labor- 
management relations. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMS 
18 EAST 41 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


The Four Seasons, 4 filmstrips for $15.00 
Friendship Fables, 4 filmstrips for $15.00 
The American Flag, 3 filmstrips for $11.50 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
10 East 43nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE! 


New colorful fully illustrated 1952-1953 
EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CATALOG—Write to: 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INCORPORATED 
Dept. FN-3, 2716—41 Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms you need to visualize and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classifified and 
indexed in the New, 1952 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative—Comprehenswe—Easy to Use 
Available for $4.00. on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
FN. Randol| 


ph, Wis. 


REDWOOD SAGA 


(A Guy D. Haselton Production) 

The story of the lumber industry, 

filmed in the heart of the mighty 
Redwood Empire. 

One reel—16mm sound B&W 
Sale $36.00 Rental $2.50 
Write for free catalog 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


FILM PRESS (Continued) 


peoples to serve peace and international 
understanding.” 


UNESCO COURIER 


This monthly publication of the U.N. 
Edueational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization is issued 12 times a year at a 
single copy price of 20-cents, yearly sub- 
scription $2. Contains interesting, illus- 
trated articles and news concerning 
UNESCO’s projects and activities. 
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Television will 


focus world attention on the 


adventurous new General Assembly Building of the 


United Nations, on New York's East River . 


ROM Copenhagen to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Buenos Aires, around 
dnd across the world, United Nations tele- 
vision programs on film bring news and 
information about the work of the Organi- 
zation into homes wherever television serv- 
ices operate. As a form of mass communica- 
tion, the new medium is now a practical 
reality in eleven countries providing a view- 
ing audience of more than 70-million people, 
and the medium is developing with a tech- 
nical acceleration greater than that of radio 
in its early days. At this date there are 
fifteen countries which have experimental 
services and firm plans for future opera- 
tions, in addition to those already existing. 
As the TV horizons are pushed out, the 
effects of responding to their challenge for 
exploration become significant, startling, 
far-reaching. Here at hand a channel is 
developing for bringing understanding of 
the United Nations to the hearthside — 
impressing by vivid picture and word the 
slow evolution of a world towards better 
living, in accordance with a Charter to 
which 60 countries have ascribed them- 
selves. 

United Nations television activities are 
logically, for’the present at least, included 
in the work of the Film Division inasmuch 
as the material it releases for this purpose 
is all of it on film. Working with an overall 
limited budget, and with no funds whatso- 
ever specifically allocated to it for tele- 
vision purposes, the Film Division en- 
deavors to make its TV filmed programs 
self-supporting. Its main basic service must 
be thus so adapted that television operates 
almost as a by-product, and not as a visual 
medium in its own right:“Material shot for 
the newsreels, for example, is also made 
available in resume, digest and various 
forms. Material from field expeditions of 
the Film Division is treated similarly. 

In recent months, cameramen and direc- 
tors have gone to many lands — Afghan- 
istan, Thailand, Greece, Turkey, Libya, In- 
donesia, India, Ethopia, Eritrea, Yugoslavia. 
Expeditions are now abroad in nine Latin 
American countries and in the Philippines. 
The rich, varied, and intensely interesting 
footage flowing from these Film Division 
enterprises feeds the television as well as 
the theater or group screen, and brings right 
into the home the prodigious social and 
economic, agricultural, medical and techni- 
cal assistance projects of the U.N. — work 
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of tremendous long-term importance often 
overlooked by the general public in its 
consideration of the U.N. only in terms of 
political problems. The raw stuff of this 
U.N. history in the making is received at 
Headquarters in New York, and immediately 
rough-cut into stories and sequences. It is 
then made available to television services 
even before it is made up by the Film 
Division’s editors and cutters into documen- 


tary and magazine-type films. 


Operation GA-TV 


Filming the United Nations itself in 
action for television is by turns maddening, 
frustrating, frenzied, whether the General 
Assembly meets at a special conference in 
Paris, as in 1951, or at home base, as this 
year. With a small staff of two cameramen 
and two sound engineers — operating three 
eameras — this work of the Film Division 
is a fairly hideous strain. But at all times 
it is exciting, superbly rewarding, and a 
splendid challenge . . . for the United 
Nations is the only organization engaged in 
producing and distributing truly interna- 
tional television programs. Here indeed is 
universal television in action. Used interna- 
tionally, and intelligently, it might well be 
that this is the most potent force so far in- 
vented for bringing about a more perfect 
understanding between the nations, and the 
medium becomes a mounting power in the 
communication of ideas as the list of U.N. 
member countries with extended TV services 
grows month by month. 

All major assemblies, conferences, meet- 
ings, events and visits at U.N. Headquarters 
are spot-covered. Decisions taken in the 
councils and conferences of the U.N., later* 
translated into action in the field, must be 
on film for TV newsreels, discussion pro- 
grams, feature stories, interviews, even 
‘*quiz’’ programs. Significant extracts of 
important speeches are filmed as well as re- 
corded. The Paris Assembly in 1951, when 
18 countries were serviced, provides illustra- 
tion of how the task is handled 

Six times a week, for the duration of that 
conference, packets of film footage were 
sent off every day to newsreel and television 
services in 26 countries. United Nations 
Film Division camera crews -covered the 
General Assembly meetings throughout the 
day. Then the negatives were quick-pro- 
cessed and copied, and the prints flown out 
through a special shipping unit set up for 


Universal Television 


By A UNITED 


In Action 


NATIONS TELEVISION FILM OFFICER 


the purpose. Many frantic dashes across 
Paris in pitch darkness or the early dawn 
were made to catch departing planes with 
the scheduled film. In all, the small unit of 
seven people at the Paris GA., handled a 
total shooting footage of just over 100,000 
feet of negative. The total footage of print 
and fine grain distributed to 27 delegations, 
eighteen newsreel centres, seven television 
services, plus extraneous requests of various 
kinds, was approximately 117,000 feet. 


This year the General Assembly is at home 
base. But ‘‘Operation GA-TV’’ will be no 
less difficult. The Radio Division will oper- 
ate its television cameras and manufacture 
a kinescope, to be made available world-wide. 
In addition to live television cameras, three 
film cameras will be trained on the delegates 
and their advisers from the 60 member na- 
tions. The Foreign Ministers of many coun- 
tries will be present. There will be visitors 
from many lands, as well. World attention 
will be focussed too on the adventurous new 
General Assembly building on the East 
River, when it is opened and dedicated as the 
permanent ‘‘corbusier’’ (battle station) of 
peace. The scene that the cameras record, 
the faces of great men and women of this 
age, will appear on the screens of 10,000 
theatres, of ten million television sets, 


But this is only part of the story... . 


Behind the Scenes 


Much complex behind-the-scenes planning 
is required, to make certain that special 
cameras record important material pre- 
selected from the list of speakers for the 
day, and in conjunction with the Assembly 
Agenda. Interviews with delegates must be 
set up for news and comment, and these are 
filmed in the studio when the delegate can 


A U.N. film camera unit somewhere in Afghan- 

istan faces the realities of life when the paved 

road is left behind and civilization goes back a 
few hundred years .. . 
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be snatched for a few moments from the 
important business of the day, maybe even 
from his lunch, The two cameramen of the 
Film Division must not only man three regu- 
lar motion picture cameras, but in addition 
must use the silent Eymo for special cut-in 
shots. As fast as magazines are emptied, the 
exposed negative is rushed through the 
complexity of New York cross-town traffic 
to the laboratory for processing. When 
prints and fine grains come off the ma- 
chines, they are hurried back to U.N. Head- 
quarters for sample viewing. 


A schedule of commitments then comes 
into operation. For example, a black and 
white print of proceedings, plus a filmed in- 
terview with a United Kingdom delegate, 
goes to the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. A print of an important speech by a 
Danish representative is next on the list, 
perhaps; then a speech of the U.S.S.R. 
delegate, for Moscow TV; material for 
Radio Diffusion Francaise; for Holland; 
and fine grain prints for the big networks 
of the U.S.A. which require footage for 
their nightly news programs and special re- 
views of the General Assembly. Special 
agencies too, like Telenews Inc., want access 
to the material. The task of supplying tele- 
vision services overseas and the voracious 
market in the U.S.A. goes hand in hand with 
sending material for theater newsreel to all 
points of the compass and servicing the 
member states of the U.N. Hundreds of 
thousands of feet are handled, much of it 
paid for by subscribing users. Day after 
day the inexorable physical schedule repeats 
itself, with the first four weeks of the 
General Assembly as the heaviest work 
period. 

During this heavy period the Division’s 
newsreel editor stays at the laboratory and 
rough-cuts the material as it comes from 
the processing machines. He speaks several 
languages including Russian, and works with 
great speed and precision. During the Paris 
Assembly he twice performed the prodigious 
task of putting together long speeches of 
Vishinsky, which had been filmed on re- 
quest. One of these speeches was a record 
90-minutes in length. 

The two cameramen are French and Dan- 
ish; the production officer is Czech; the 
Television and Newsreel Officer is Aus- 
tralian; one of the sound engineers comes 
from the United Kingdom, the other is 
American. All of these nationalities co- 
operate on material in five languages — 
shooting, cutting, editing, and sending it to 
dozens of countries. Throughout the Gen- 


eral Assembly period they are on constant 
call; and when the day dies in the great 
meeting hall of the United Nations, the unit 
packs up and goes home to see what the 
‘“stuff’’ they have been shooting, looks like 
on their own television sets. 


National Patterns 


As has already been indicated, the United 
Nations has five official languages. In addi- 
tion, when providing international programs 
for world television, the United Nations has 
to consider varying national taste, and must 
also take into account the different pattern 
of programming in each country with a 
major TV service. In the United Kingdom, 
for example, the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration operates a single channel transmis- 
sion which can be received by 80-percent of 
the population. Radiodiffusion Francaise 
operates a service using two different line 
standards, and its pattern differs from that 
in Britain. Canada’s service is part com- 
mercial, part national, and in both English 
and French. In Latin America the program 
pattern largely follows that of the radio 
systems in the various countries. Cuba for 
instance, has a commercial service, the 
Argentine has a government one. 


For TV film circulation the program pat- 
tern of the country is taken carefully into 
account. An example is BUILDING FOR THE 
Peace, the TV series specially designed 
for transmission in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
For this series outstanding personalities 
were chosen from the international staff 
of the U.N. Secretariat, both Canadian 
and American, to act as ‘‘U.N. Television 
Reporters.’’ They introduce each program in 
@ personable and novel way, as a prelude to 
the filmed sequences. Students, visitors to the 
Headquarters building, U.N. delegates, mem- 
bers of its specialized agencies and top- 
level executives — all appear with the 
**U.N. TV Reporters’’ to round out the 
news, or other material which these pro- 
grams convey. Each is 12!4-minutes, de- 
signed for the sponsorable time unit in the 
United States, and distribution is by Sterl- 
ing Television Inc., as (New York City), 
agent for the United Nations. A further 
series in Spanish, with an introduction by 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary Gen-- 
eral for Public Information, is in prepara- 
tion for Latin American countries. The 
programs are built in the U.N.’s Film Divi- 
sion workshops, are shot originally in 35mm, 
then reduced to 16mm for station trans- 
mission. 


AF Film presents 


ETHNIC DANCES AND MUSIC: 


Write for catalog 


Suite Of Berber Dances 
Ballet Of The Atlas 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 19 


The Only Guaranteed 
SCRATCH REMOVAL PROCESS! 


Don’t fool around with half-way measures. 
Rapid Film Technique will take that “rain” § 
out of your film. 

For over a decade, leaders in scratch re- 
moval, preservation, and rejuvenation of 
old and new film. 

16mm, 35mm, Originals, Kodachromes, 
Negatives, and Prints. For full information 
write for Booklet ES. 


RAPID FILM TECHNIQUE INC. | 
21 West 46th St, New York 36, N.Y. 3 


FREE FILMS 


More than 2300 free films are listed, Cantiet, 
and separately indexed by subject, title a: 
source in the New, 1952 
DUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Authoritative—Comprehensive—Easy to Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. F.N. 


16mm DOCUMENTARY FILMS 
in Kodachrome and Black & White on 


AUSTRALIA 


Available for rent or purchase from 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Illustrated catalogue free on request 


KINESIS 


Announces 


THREE NEW FILMS 
MAMBO by JorDAN BELSON 


A creative achievement in the abstract color film. 
BOP SCOTCH by JoRDAN BELSON 
An entirely new sort of film; the activated camera. 
HOTEL APEX by WELDON KEEs 


An accomplished exercise in photographic values. 


For information and listing of 
Experimental and Documentary Films 
KINESIS 


66 COMMERCIAL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


Here’s What They’re Saying About 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


“35% more learned in same time when films are used. 
Film-learned facts retained 55% longer.” 


Recent EBF Releases 
® Story of Potatoes 

@ Understanding Vitamins 
© Laws of Motion 

@ Food From Our Garden 
e 


Better Reading 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INCORPORATED ° Wilmette, Illinois 
New York * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta °* Dallas Japan 80,000,00 
Pasadena °* Birmingham, Michigan * Portland, Oregon Mouths To Feed 
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UNITED NATIONS, 
NEW YORK (13 mins., Documentary) PREVIEWS a ? 
NITED Nations Headquarters in New York is in- 
ternational territory. This documentary describes 3 
the agreement between the U.N. and the United States RECENT UNIT T 
whereby the international organization manufactures its By R L 
own stamps for letters mailed within U.N. Headquarters. 
These stamps are honored also by the national post offi- 
ces of the 60 member nations . . . From the submission 
of designs by world artists, through dye-cutting, print- 
ing, details of shipping, to the first day of sale (Oct. 24, 
1951)—the whole process is described in a way that will 


interest the philatelist and prove something of a revela- 
tion to the hitherto heedless user of any postage stamp. 


This Is 


HIS year’s special film for United Na- 

tions Day accents the ideals of the or- 
ganization and mentions its political achieve- 
ments only in passing. Immediately in the 
opening scenes it is pointed out that main- 
tenance of peace, for the sake of the world’s 
900 million children, always war’s pitiable 
victims, the underlying causes of conflict 
must be removed. Thus the real challenge 
for the 60 nations which have set their seals 
to the United Nations is the basic and long- 
range one of helping organize and utilize 
the wealth of this world’s resources and the 
abilities of its 2400 million people towards 
the eradicating of hunger, disease, ignor- 
ance, fear—the soil and seeds of total de- 
struction. The goal must be restitution of a 
sickly world, then construction of a founda- 
tion for lasting peace. ‘‘The job,’’ says this 
film, ‘‘is a tremendous one, but we must 
win; for, even as we work, the human family 


To secure any of the films on these 
distributors on the § cov 


CI 


Letters mailed on October 24, 1951 
from the Post Office in United Na- 
tions Headquarters are already col- 

lectors’ items. . . . 


AFGHANISTAN 
MOVES AHEAD (10 mins.) 


NCE Asia’s Garden of Eden, Afghanistan—ravaged 
800 years ago by the hordes of Jengis Khan and 
Tamerlane—is a backward, arid land of high mountain 
passes, ruins and poverty. In 1950 the country’s Govern- 
ment asked the U.N. for assistance on an ambitious pro- 
gram to move Afghanistan’s clock forward into the 20th 
century. In this ScrEEN Macazine (No. 16) a U.N. 
cameraman from France tells effectively, against the 
rarely filmed Afghan background, the overall story of 
the country’s problems and resources; and the simple 
but practical and important beginning story of stepped- 
up food production by introduction of the scythe in place 
of the slower, less efficient sickle. 


Afghanistan, rarely filmed, is high, 
arid, ancient. . . . (Below) Terai 
children undergo spleen examina- 
tion by WHO anti-malaria teams. . . 


ae 
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Blueprint for peace: A 20-year program 
outlined to the governments of the world INDIA Pp 

by the Secretary-General of the United 
FIGHTS KANS (20 mins) | 
tion of the principle that it is wise and ILMED last winter, the release of this ( 

right to proceed as rapidly as possible film marks the completion of its second 

towards universality of membership.” year for the visual information program of J © 
the International Bank for Reconstruction § bi 
and Development. Produced in cooperation | & 
with the U.N. Film Division, it is the story | & 
SOMEWHERE IN INDIA (15 mins, Documentary) || of the Banks loan of $10 million to help | 
finance purchase of heavy-duty tractors for J 1 
UST two years ago, 77-percent of the chil- health and successful economics—for viewers eradication of the deep-rooted weed which | © 
dren in the Himalayan Terai district of im the so-called developed and under-developed has crippled or rendered useless many mil- J & 
India were stricken with malaria, a disease countries alike. It is also a fascinating portrait lion farmland acres in India. Though the | b 
which annually attacks 300 million people of a village that suddenly comes into this cen- project will take years to complete, it has ff 
throughout the world and kills 3 million. The tury from out of the past. There is an inter- already made a difference to villages like | 2 
Government of India asked for assistance from esting laboratory sequence too, which, with Bari, intimately presented here. . . . An | i 
z the World Health Organization of the United other data throughout the film about the ma- original score of Indian music adds interest. § ¥ 


Nations. Thanks to the cooperative efforts of 
WHO, UNICEF (U.N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund) and Indian matching teams 
which received their training as they worked 
alongside the experts, only 3-percent of Terai 
children contracted malaria in 1951. This docu- 
mentary, filmed by the Government of India in 
the village of Ghandapur, is a startling revela- 
tion of the way in which modern science and 
international friendship work together to at- 
tack and control mass diseases. 

Symbolic of a major revolution of this cen- 
tury, SOMEWHERE IN INDIA is a thought-pro- 
voking study on the interdependence of good 


larial mosquito and larvae, provides additional 
incentive for use in the biology as well as the 
general classroom. Further, and in the same 
way as the people of Ghandapur began to feel 
that science could help them, the viewer where 
science is already taken for granted will ex- 
perience a new appreciation of it. Finally, 
SOMEWHERE IN INDIA is enjoyable to watch. 
**It is good when the face of Asia smiles,’’ 
says the commentary. There is dancing in one 
sequence, to native music.’’ 

The British narrative voice is not perfect for 
the American ear, but is fortunately not too 
accented, 


United Nations films are all in black and white. SCREEN MAGAZINES are approxi- 
mately 10 minutes in length, documentary subjects vary. For sale and rental rates, 


see the back cover page of this issue. 
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increases by 50,000 daily.’’ Returning to the 
theme of the fundamental] rights of children, 
its finale—poignant and powerful—is on a 
very young child, deserted on a battlefield, 
wailing piteously against the terrifying 
sound of big guns firing. 

the list of official United Nations film 


on 


POWER COMES 
TO MEXICO (12 mins.) 


OMPLETED in 1951, this is the first 
film of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. It illustrates 
how increased. production of electric power, 


some of it financed by World Bank loans 


totalling $80 million, is speeding the transi- 
tion to modern life in almost all parts of 
the Mexican Republic. How power helps ag- 
riculture, how it assists in expanding large 
and small industry, how it is being used by 
business and what it means in the way of 
raised living standards are visualized in dra- 
matic, human terms. Valuable for an insight 
into Mexican life, this film also demonstrates 
what electricity means to modern living. 


THE CHILDREN (10 mins., Documentary) 


INCE 1946 UNICEF— formed for the relief of war- 

stricken children—has been in many parts of the 
world replacing the ancient story of fear with one of hope 
and international friendship. Along with WHO, FAO, 
UNESCO, Technical Assistance and other agencies it is 
at work in Thailand and Afghanistan on malaria con- 
trol; in Indonesia on curing yaws; in Greece, Morocco 
and other places on tuberculosis prevention and treat- 
ment. Everywhere it is concerned with feeding, clothing 
and fitting children for a useful life. In the Philippines 
and India it is demonstrating nutrition programs. At 
the original Child Health Center in Paris and the Old 
India Institute (Calcutta) it trains workers and leaders. 


THAILAND’S STREAMS OF LIFE 


HAILAND (Siam) is interwoven with waterways, 

on which traffic moves with such speed and organi- 
zation that U.N. experts on inland navigation have been 
studying it. Her fish farming methods too, based on 
ancient traditions and modernized by biological research, 
are being scrutinized for her own benefit and that of 
similar under-developed countries. U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance is also helping hasten fulfilment of Thailand’s 50- 
year old flood control project. This SCREEN MAGAZINE 
(No. 15) is consequently rich in eye-filling scenes and 
interesting facts, though perhaps it does try to cope with 
too much in short space. (10 mins.) 


A VILLAGE AWAKENS (10 mins.) 


S result of a simple plan presented by a U.N. 

Technical Assistance expert to the Greek Govern- 
ment, more than 3,000 miles of road have been built or 
improved by 150,000 volunteers in their spare time. To 
the men of isolated mountain villages particularly, the 
Government offered help ‘‘to build the roads you your- 
selves need.’’ Now, in once stagnant, poverty-stricken 
communities, new life is stirring . . . A Danish U.N. 
staff cameraman has admirably caught the spirit of this 
new life, and of the Greek village in this heart-warming, 
artistic and practical SCREEN MAGAZINE (No. 14). 


INDONESIA LEARNS (10 mins.) 


N earlier film told of Indonesia’s becoming a na- 

tion, and 60th member of the U.N. This latest 
ScREEN MAGAZINE (No. 17) pictures her campaign, with 
WHO and UNICEF cooperation, to eradicate yaws, the 
highly contagious tropical disease which cripples young 
and old alike. Also with U.N. help, through UNESCO, 
the new nation is intent on mass education .. . The Indo- 
nesian people, intelligent as well as photogenic, co- 
operate eagerly so that there is a stimulating atmosphere 
of progress in this film—climaxed by a telling scene in 
which an Indonesian woman proves her right to a literacy 
certificate by signing for it. 


U.N. FILMS IN PREPARATION — 


- +. @ documentary WINGED WORLD for the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
. . » SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 18 on the WHO tuberculosis center and the fight against rabies. 
. - » SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 19 provisionally titled HEALTH IN GREECE which will stress the 
contributions of Greece to the history of medicine, and show how the Greek ideal of perfect 
health is being reaffirmed today. . . . SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 20 on the Danish children’s 
fund which is providing a new school for the Greek village of Agnandero, and which shows 
how materials and craftsmen were sent from Denmark to Greece to complete the building. 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


(Continued) 


The 
BICYCLE THIEF 


87 mins. Produced by De Sica Pro- 
duction Co., Rome. A Mayer-Burstyn 
(N.Y.C.) release. Distributed in 16mm 
by Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. C. For rental rate, apply. 


EFORE the war the French film led the 

' field, in the opinion of the critics and 
the discriminating public. Since the war the 
new Italian cinema has been acclaimed for 
its maturity of outlook, realism, sensitivity 
of acting and presentation, and overall con- 
tribution to the art of the motion picture 
screen. Not least among the fine Italian 
films that have won world-wide acclaim is 
Vittorio De Sica’s Lapri Di BICICLETTE 


.(‘* Bicycle Thieves’’), released to the thea- 


ters in this country as THE BICYCLE THIEF. 


Produced in 1948, it has been honored 
by the Cannes, Brussels, Venice and Locarno 
Film Festicals; by the Hollywood Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, and 
the New York Film Critics. That it is now 
available in 16mm, for showing outside 
the theaters, is good news indeed. 


In view of so weighty a wreath of awards 
and of all that has been written by others 
about this film, further review would seem 
almost superfluous: especially as the present 
reviewer concurs enthusiastically with those 
who have named it as one of the great films 
of all time. We would like to add, however, 
that we feel the basis of its greatness lies 
not so much in its social and political im- 
plications, (generally stressed), but in its 
universality of appeal and application. Long 
after war is no longer a consideration in 
Italy or elsewhere (and may that time 
come soon), THE BICYCLE THIEF will con- 
tinue to be a great film. 


A True Documentary, Plus — 


Shot almost completely with a non-pro- 
fessional cast against the background of 
postwar Rome, it is without question a 
documentary in its treatment of its own 
time, place and people. But—to this viewer’s 
way of thinking at least—it is actually the 
story of a human soul in travail, and only 
incidentally the portrait of an era. The 
shock and bitterness that are in a great 
hurt, whatever its nature, is something man- 
kind has always known and probably will 
know always, regardless of circumstance or 
station. In this case the bicycle is the 
symbol, merely, of Antonio’s hurt. (We 


Lamberto Maggiorani, a Roman workman, and 

Enzo Staiola, discovered by the director in a 

group of boys on the street, superbly play the 
roles of father and son... . 


understand there are bicycles one can rent 
in Rome too, as elsewhere). 


The Story of the Film 


It is on the strength of his owning a 
bicycle that Antonio, a husband and father, 
secures a job in Rome in 1945, when work 
is almost not to be found. His wife redeems 
his pawned bicycle by pledging the last 
of her trousseau bedsheets. (The scene is 
wonderfully done in which, with mixed 
emotions, she tears them off the bed). All 
seems to be going well with the family 
when, catastrophically, the bicycle is stolen 
by a sneak thief . . . Accompanied by Bruno, 
his young son, Antonio searches feverishly 
for the thief, does find him, but is brutally 
frustrated at the moment of near success. 
By this time the bicycle has become an ob- 
session and, taking justice into his own 
hands, Antonio steals someone else’s, but 
is quickly caught—before the horrified eyes 
of his own son ... For the boy’s sake 
Antonio is prosecuted by the owner, and 
the story concludes decisively or indecisively, 
according to the viewer’s own powers of 
interpretation. The greatness of this film, 
in fact, is in large measure dependent upon 
the viewer’s own encounters with ‘‘the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’’ 
and appreciation of the quality in human 
courage. Nor can justice be done to the 
amazing presentation here of the father-son 
relationship, by those who have not sensi- 
bility within themselves. 


ROHAMA LEE 
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have proved a valuable means for teach- 
3 ing safety. Directed and produced by 
they bring safety lessons to life, 
deliver their messages in a way that 
= children enjoy, understand and remem- 
ber. Average running time: 15 minutes. 
Young people will long re- 
LA, told in ‘‘Safe on Two 
a Se to maintain interest and to 
3 impress forcefully its many 
= With more and more teenagers driving, every 
youngster should see Ztna’s ‘‘Fatal Seconds” 
A and “Live and Let Live”. These fast-moving 
films carry powerful, hard-to-forget, safe- 
driving messages. 
SPORTS SAFETY 
- 
Packed with down-to-earth safety instruction, 
=e these full-color outdoor films appeal to stu- 
dents of all ages. Series includes swimming, 
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SCIENCE 


PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


LIQUID AIR 


ECLIPSE 


Reviewed by FRED WINSTON, Coordinator, A-V Instruction, Jr. High School 14, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUBJECT of increasing importance 

in the modern industrial and every- 
day world, liquid air is conspicuous by its 
absence in the teaching of Science. Be- 
ginning with an introduction to it as one 
of the wonders of modern science, this 
film proceeds to illustrate how temperature 
and pressure determine the form of most 
substances, then demonstrates the com- 
plex problem of the production of liquid 
air, oxygen, nitrogen, neon, hydrogen and 
liquid helium, together with their prop- 
erties. It lacks only in that the treatment 
of liquefied carbon dioxide — perhaps 
the most interesting, certainly one of the 
most important in everyday living — is 
not shown. All the same, teachers of 
Chemistry will welcome this production, 
whose photographic closeups and good edit- 
ing help make it a fine teaching aid. 


10 mins., b&w. Another in the series 
of John Kieran’s Kaleidoscopes. For 
sale at $45 by Almanac Films Inc., 
516 Fifth Ave. NYC 18; for rent, 
your local library. 


FRENCH 


Evaluated by FABER (French-American 
Bureau for Educational Research, a pre- 
viewing committee of French teachers on 
all levels). 


LA JEUNE FORET 


HE story of education for living in 

French Morocco is sensitively depicted, 
showing how native children are being 
taught to improve their way of life while 
learning to read and write. Also shown is 
the development of education in Morocco, 
from the establishment of one-room schools 
to modern technical high schools, preparatory 
schools, and the university. 

This is for civilization classes studying 
the French Union. Teachers colleges and 
social studies students interested in the 
conditions of dependent peoples would find 
this inspiring. (20 mins., b&w). 


ST. VERAN 


HIS is the portrait of a small Alpine 

village, stressing the simplicity of rural 
living there, and the beauty of the country- 
side. A very pleasing human interest film, it 
is to be used, however, only in connection 
with other material so that students will not 
consider these primitive conditions typical. 
Also, the French is too difficult for most 
high school students. (18 mins., b&w). 


Available by subscription to the Franco- 
American Distribution Center, 934—5th 
Ave., N. Y. C. 21. 


October 1952 


TOTAL solar eclipse is a natural 
phenomenon not often witnessed 

during the lifespan of one who remains 
within a particular geographical area. In 
this film, time-lapse photography is com- 
bined with other photographic and pro- 
duction techniques to provide teachers 
with a clear and simple explanation of 
solar and lunar eclipses for presentation 
to their classes, and the viewer witnesses 
the processes of an actual solar eclipse. 
John Kieran (narrator) is seen in an in- 
troduction and conclusion, discussing the 
phenomenon of eclipse with a neighbor. 
The narration is on a level that should 
enable teachers of 9th year Science and 
higher, to utilize this film as an aid in 
the unit on Astronomy. 

10 mins., b&w. Produced by Paul F. 

Moss and Thelma Schnee for the Kie- 

ran’s Kaleidoscopes series. For sale at 

$45 by Almanac Films Inc., 516 Fifth 

Ave., NYC 18; for rent from your 

local library. 


DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 7) 

In Canada the key to United Nations film 
distribution lies in the National Film Board 
of Canada. The theatrical situation sub- 
stantially reflects the situation in the United 
States, but the Canadian Government through 
its Film Board has organized a community 
use of 16mm films which offers a welcome 
outlet to the United Nations. Most United 
Nations films are handled by the Film 
Board, just as the Canadian Government 
films are handled. 

In the United Kingdom where there is a 
long tradition of documentary in theatrical 
programs, the United Nations films find a 
good theatrical audience through the co- 
operation of distributors and exhibitors. In 
addition, the Central Film library includes 
many U.N. films. All the ScREEN MAGAZINES 
are handled by a 16mm distributor on a 
commercial basis, and the Newsree] Theatre 
Association contracts for further commercial 
distribution of certain films. 

In the Netherlands the distribution of 
United Nations films is entirely dependent 
on the cooperation of the information serv- 
ices of the Dutch government, which organ- 
izes it in both 35mm and 16mm. 

A good example of total cooperation is 
Australia, A commercial company there dis- 
tributes the ScREEN Magazines to the 
Australian theatres which have simultaneous 
premieres in the five capital cities, and all 
the U.N. titles are circulated in the 16mm 
field by the National Film Library. 

dn Yugoslavia, the USSR and certain 
other countries where the film industry is 
under State control, negatives are delivered 

(Continued on page 21) 
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UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


URCHES, synagouges and other re- 

ligious organizations are taking the 
opportunity of United Nations Week, Octo- 
ber 19-25, to make the world neighborhood 
a@ more friendly place. A brochure has been 
prepared by The Church Peace Union and 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through Religion, and placed in the 
hands of religious leaders across the coun- 
try. The observance gives an additional 
time when the excellent United Nations films 
and filmstrips can be shown. . . . These are 
distributed by some denominational librar- 
ies, and by McGraw-Hill Text-Films, N.Y.C. 


Individual wide-awake churches, aware of 
the power of the motion picture to promote 
international friendship and goodwill, are 
making efforts in this direction on their 
own. The First Baptist Church of Pitts- 
burgh, for example, purchased a print of 
Tue Wor.p Is Rich and has made it avail- 
able without charge to groups in its area. 
But more can, and no doubt will be done, as 
the knowledge becomes more widespread of 
the increasing library of the U.N. films and 
filmstrips there is available, and which is 
indicated in the articles as well as the 
PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS section of this is- 
sue, (See pages 16 and 17). 


—FOR CHRISTMAS — 


THE STORY OF 
THE NATIVITY 


HIS 40-frame color filmstrip, with 

sound on a 33-1/3 RPM record, is the 
first offering in a series to be known as 
IN PIcTURES. Produced 
by International Education Materials 
Corp. under the direction of Gertrude Ja- 
cobs and with the assistance of Rev. Jay 
Gould Seacord, it tells its story simply and 
clearly, though it is left to the individual 
viewer or teacher to interpret the terms 
‘*Messiah’’ and ‘‘Blessed Lord.’’ The art 
work is not particularly striking, but is 
clear and geared to the understanding of 
children, The commentary combines scrip- 
ture, legend and modern explanation. .. . 


For sale at $12.50 with unbreakable 
record or $7 with commentary, by 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison 
Ave., NYC 22. 


Page Twenty 


SNOWMAN IN JULY 


HIS new and delightful cartoon film is 

the whimsical story of a Christmas 
snowman who comes alive and, loving life, 
wants to see the flowers, fields and animals 
of July. As the seasons change, he hiber- 
nates in a refrigerator until summer and 
then dances in his new-found world of color 
until, inevitably, the sun melts him away. 
There is no narrative—the story tells itself 
fully against a background of pleasing and 
specially arranged music. 


9 mins. For sale at $75 in Koda- 
chrome and $27 in b&w from Almanac 
Films Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., NYC. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


HIS color filmstrip explains that 

present-day celebrations are an ac- 
cumulation of holiday customs of many ages, 
religions, lands, and traces the origin of 
Santa Claus, Christmas cards, decorated 
trees, holly and mistletoe, carols, present- 
giving, etc. 


36 frames, color. $6, from Filmfax 
Productions, 10 E. 43rd St., NYC 17. 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRIAL AT 
JERUSALEM 


HIS film is No. 11 in a series of 12 
episodes covering the life of St. Paul. 
The other films are: 
STEPHEN, CHRISTIAN MARTYR 
THE CONVERSION 
YEARS OF APPRENTICESHIP 
RETURN TO JERUSALEM 
AMBASSADOR FOR CHRIST 
First MISSIONARY JOURNEY 
STONING AT LYSTRA 
SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY 
VISIT To CORINTH 

10. THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY 

12. VoyaGEe TO RoME. 

A distinct contribution to the study of the 
Bible has been made in this excellent series 
where the Bible comes to life with com- 
pelling power and the dweller in the 20th 
century is made to live again in the days 
of the early church. Most of the films run 
for 30 minutes and thus fit readily into the 
church school or church service. 

TRIAL AT JERUSALEM begins with Paul 
speaking in Jerusalem and delivering the 
gifts from the churches in Galatia. A riot 
follows and he is taken prisoner by the 
Romans for his own protection. Here he 
begins to sense the shape of the future and 
in conversation with his ‘good friend and 
companion Luke, the Physician, foresees his 
journey to Rome. Paul appeals to Caesar 
and thus leaves his reluctant captor with no 
alternative but to send him to Rome. The 
picture closes with Paul and his companions 
boarding ship and setting out on the event- 
ful trip across the Mediterranean. 

An extra-biblical instance is worth noting 
since it is typical of the care and workman- 
shp manifested in this series: As the ship 
puts out to sea the commentary remarks 
that many on board were afraid of this 
strange prophet who preached of the new 
God. One of the prisoners, a young girl, 
cowers shivering in the shadows. As Paul 
passes he notes the girl out of the corner 
of his eye. Returning later he takes the 
warm cloak from his own shoulders and 
spreads it over her. In the dim light her 
face changes from surprise to gratitude as 
she thanks him. The scene is intensely dra- 
matic and is carried as a convincing piece 
of dramatization almost without words. 

The element of humor, conspicously absent 
in most religious films, is also used effec- 
tively, as a foil to the sense of destiny which 
drives Paul. 


30 mins., b&w. Rental $9.00, through 
the Cathedral Film Libraries. 
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UNESCO Gift Coupons 


How They Help Supply A-V Materials 


N seven countries—the United States, 

France, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
the Netherlands and the German Federal 
Republic—voluntary and professional groups 
are providing educational equipment for 
struggling schools and other institutions of 
learning in the under-developed countries. 
High on the list of needs is audio-visual 
equipment. 

Examples of such gifts already in use 
include an audio-visual van for the Philip- 
pines Women’s University in Manila—the 
first ever owned by a Philippine institution; 
filmstrip projectors for health and child 
eare classes for women in purdah in Bom- 
bay; film projectors for classes in the school 
for deaf-mutes in Bandung, Indonesia; for 
Arab secondary schools in Tripoli; and in 
four boys schools in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
where five out of ten teachers and seven out 
of ten pupils had never seen a motion pic- 
ture. These gifts are made possible by the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan, a practical 
way for those interested to take a personal 
part in the work of the United Nations and 
UNESCO. 

The Gift Coupon is like an international 
money order. The coupons are exchangeable 
for books, laboratory equipment or audio- 
visual materials from dealers in the re- 
cipient countries—thus eliminating not only 
packing and shipping but currency problems 
as well, Inasmuch as UNESCO is not staffied 
to deal with the individual, participation is 
through groups. Clubs in the United States, 
church groups, schools, labor unions, pro- 


fessional societies and national organization 
units in 46 of the 48 States are now partic- 
ipating. One of the major UNESCO projects, 
open to all seven of the countries in the 
Coupon scheme, is audio-visual equipment 
for the UNESCO teacher-training center in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, where adult students 
from ten Latin American countries are 
being trained to make and use visual aids 
in fundamental education. 

The National Education Association in the 
United States has recommended that schools 
and teachers participate in the program as 
a means of education for international un- 
derstanding as well as goodwill between 
countries. Gift coupons are sent from the 
donor group to an ‘‘adopted’’ school and 
in this way direct relationships are estab- 
lished with the students and educators in 
another country. 

Organizations or groups participating in 
the plan choose a school from a ‘‘catalogue’’ 
of projects prepared by UNESCO, in which 
the background story of the school and its 
specific needs is given. UNESCO carefully 
chooses schools and institutions whose work 
is important to the development of their 
countries but is retarded by lack of equip- 
ment. By July of this year there were more 
than 100 high-priority institutions in 37 
countries listed as UNESCO Gift Coupon 
projects. 

Full details of the plan are obtainable 
from the UNESCO Gift Coupon Office, at 
the United Nations, New York. 


DISTRIBUTION 


to the State Film Organization and dis- 
tribution is undertaken by them. 
Sometimes it is not possible for a United 
Nations Information Center to negotiate 
locally for a complete region. It is then 
necessary to send a film expert to travel 
that region and to arrange contracts in- 
dividually. This was done last year in the 
Latin-American countries. With the assis- 
tance of the officers in the Information 
Centers, this travelling negotiator estab- 
lished 35mm and 16mm distributors in each 


A student at the Patzcuaro Fundamental Educa- 
tion Center, uses UNESCO Gift Coupon materials 
to put on a filmstrip lecture in a community 
meeting room in Mexico. 


(Continued from page 19) 


of the South American republics, and ar- 
ranged also for television release in Mexico, 
Havana, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, This approach to solving some dis- 
tribution problems is likely to be extended 
to cover other areas. 

With an expanded program now becoming 
effective for the preparation of language 
versions, the Film Division proposes to con- 
centrate its efforts on the areas where there 
is less obvious demand for films. 

It was part of the general attitude of the 
Sixth General Assembly to request that 
special attention be paid to the countries 
where the degree of literacy is low and 
where the facilities for the quick dissem- 
ination of information and education about 
the United Nations are few. In pursuance 
of this policy the Film Division will now 
direct much of its attention to the countries 
which make up South East Asia. There the 
number of cinemas is limited and the United 
Nations will work with the Governments of 
Member States to develop indigenous film 
programs for such complex areas. Some ex- 
perience in this work has already been 
gained, and a number of schemes—for ex- 
ample, in Indonesia and the Philippines— 
are developing rapidly. 


In Bombay a woman in strict “Purdah” examines 
a filmstrip, as curiosity overcomes her natural 
reserve. The filmstrip and projector were supplied 
by U. S. purchase of UNESCO Gift Coupons. 


Announcing 
13 FILMS. 


Christ 


@ Faithfully adhering to the Bible text. 
@ Especially prepared in 15-minute 

lesson units to fit ideally into your © 
Christian teaching schedule. 


@ The modern understandable English 
of the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament used throughout. 


BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR 
CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
FIRST DISCIPLES 
WOMAN AT THE WELL 
JESUS AT NAZARETH AND 
CAPERNAUM 
JESUS AND THE LEPERS 
THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER 
THE UPPER ROOM 
BETRAYAL IN GETHSEMANE 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 
TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 
THE LORD IS RISEN 
THE LORD’S ASCENSION 


Utilization suggestions and full descrip- 
tions of all 13 Livi Bible films are 
available - a illustrated two-color 
catal for yours at 
your library or denomi- 
national publishing house. 
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EARL B. BRINK 
has a foot of colored motion picture 


film for each of the 360,000 miles he 
has traveled. . . . More than 40 films. 


BRINK 


Films Now Being Booked: 


* PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


* TAHITI & the 
Island Under the Winds 


* SWITZERLAND 
* SOUTH AFRICA 
* SCANDINAVIA 


Management: 


CLARK H. GETTS 


430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-0910, 11 and 12 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT 


*The World’s Most Honored Film 
NOW IN 16 MM FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Vittorio De Sica’s 


BICYCLE THIEF 


A penetrating and compassionate picture of post- 
war Europ Pp d. through the. paignant. and.» 
bitter irony of the little fellow buffeted by an in- 
different world. This tale of a man, his son, and 
their quest through the streets of Rome for his 
bicycle, stolen just when he needs it for a long- 
sought job, is widely acclaimed as one of 
great motion pictures of all time. 

“Best Film of the Year’’—Nat. Board of Review 

Special Hollywood Academy Award 

“Best Foreign Film of the Year’ 

—N. Y. Film Critics 

Also: Grand Prix, Belgium World Film Festival 

Award, Locarno—Seven Silver Ribbons, Italy 

“Absolute Triumph’’—N. Y. Times 

“Best Film in 30 Years’’—Time Magazine 
Directed by Vittorio De Sica, from a s and 
screenplay by Cesare Zavattini. Music by A. 


Cicognini. Featuring Lamberto peg and 
Enzo Staiola. Italian dialog with English titles by 
Hayes. 
87 Min. Rental, Apply 


ANNOUNCING THE RELEASE 
OF 29 NEW FEATURE-LENGTH 
FILMS FOR 1952-53. 


Write for Free copy of “Motion Picture Notes’: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. FN, 200 West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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MIRZA REPORT 


macrocosmic or microcosmic within the com- 
pass of perception. 

In literacy and fundamental education 
campaigns the main difficulty which their 
organizers have to face is to devise a sys- 
tem of education to attract adult people 
to community centres or literacy schools. 
The inherent fascination of a film speaking 
their language and explaining their prob- 
lems by means of familiar visuals, can gain 
the confidence of groups of backward peopie 
much more quickly than any other method. 
The film can persuade them to participate 
in some productive activity without involv- 
ing an ability to read. 

One or two engineering colleges and a 
few ill-equipped polytechnic schools cannot 
train milllions of people for modern indus- 
trialization. The economic development 
schemes of these countries cannot wait for 
a new generation of technically qualified 
people to grow up. When qualified men are 
rare, when speed is important, we must 
employ the quickest, most efficient and 
cheapest way of training the largest numbers. 

The problem with which the underdevel- 
oped areas are faced today presented itself 
in a more urgent situation to the partici- 
pants of World War II. In 1940, Britain 
and, subsequently, the United States and 
Canada were faced with the task of train- 
ing large numbers of technical personnel 
for industry and war services in the quick- 
est possible way. They discovered that the 
ancient and tradition-proven method of 
training men in new skills would not pro- 
vide the great number of trained men in 
the short time allowed. Films were tried, 
in the same spirit that any other device or 
invention, which offered any promise of 
success, was tried. The demand for indus- 
trial workers was so great that a program 
of production of hundreds of films was set 
up by the Ministry of Information in Brit- 
ain and the U. 8. Office of Education. Since, 


A TOOL OF DEMOCRACY 


There is therefore every reason why films 
should be harnessed to the technical train- 
ing schemes of the underdeveloped countries. 

In the field of social education there is 
at its most physical level, the learning of 
skills is dependent upon observation and 
imitation, it was felt by the industrial 
training experts that films on basic skills 
and typical tools would be the best thing 
to initiate the new worker into this train- 
ing. Films reduced the period of appren- 
ticeship to a minimum. Each film produced 
was shown to masses of workers in factories 
and made a greater imprint on their minds 
than any other presentation of instructional 
material. 
an enormous number of themes which can 
be best put across to people by means of 
short documentaries. In the face of con- 
stant epidemics and unhealthy living con- 
ditions prevailing throughout Asia and 
Africa the base of health edtication will 
have to widen considerably. Health cam- 
paigns can be a success only if people co- 
operate with their governments. Documen- 
tary film with its immense powers of per- 


(Continued from page 11) 


suasion can be most effective not only in 
impressing upon the public the gravity of 
the health situation in their communities, 
but also in developing desirable attitudes 
towards such things as cleanliness, balanced 
diet, civic sanitation, ete. Films like 
SOMEWHERE IN INDIA,” describing an anti- 
malaria campaign, can effectively persuade 
people to launch a crusade against a pes- 
tilence. Malaria, tuberculosis, and some- 
times cholera and typhoid are a grave dan- 
ger to public health in almost all under- 
developed areas. What medium other than 
films can be more effective in revealing that 
danger. 

In all the different categories of public 
education and information, documentary and 
instructional films have a destiny to fulfil. 

Documentary film production must there- 
fore become a part of the regular machin- 
ery of a democratic government in these 
areas, and of the world wide Technical As- 
sistance program of the United Nations. 
Facilities to train film technicians in these 
countries are as much required as for any 
other technical operation. 


NEW TECHNIQUE NEEDED 


Foreign films produced on economic and 
social subjects can be of some use. But the 
differences in culture, language and the 
understanding of specific problems will make 
their use somewhat restricted. Only indi- 
genously produced films can guarantee the 
benefits to be expected from the use of this 
medium. It is of first importance to adapt 
the film to the understanding, culture and 
tradition of each area. 

An initial problem therefore will be, to 
give most serious thought to adapting a 
technique wholly developed in a compara- 
tively sophisticated part of the world to 
the understanding of backward and in some 
eases even primitive peoples. 

A great deal of research will have to be 
undertaken to ascertain the most under- 
standable and familiar visual symbols by 
which to communicate the ideas and issues 
involved in a film. A cogwheel may pass 
as the symbol of industry in the West, yet 
it may signify the chariot wheel of a mythi- 
eal god in the Far East. The symbol of 
an owl may stand for wisdom and prudence 
in Europe and America, but it may stand 
for absolute stupidity in the Orient. The 
pattern of association of ideas widely differs 
in different parts of the world. 

Also, it will be futile to employ, in films 
made for underdeveloped areas, the elaborate 
techniques evolved by Western film makers. 
To start with, very simple and direct tech- 
niques will be most useful. 

There is no such thing as a universal 
language—not even a universal visual lan- 
guage. Any attempt to standardize the pat- 
tern of communication throughout the world, 
is doomed to failure at least in these days. 
It is essential that whether films and visual 
aids are produced by international organiza- 
tions or by national governments, they 
should reflect the same language of thought 
that is spoken by their audience. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


affiliated with 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 


Number 2 


AVA MAKES TV HISTORY 


“IT'S WORTH KNOWING" PLEASES THE PUBLIC 


HE Metropolitan New York Audio- 

Visual Association (AVA) — formerly 
known as the New York Metropolitan Divi- 
sion of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of National Education Associa- 
tion—has been exploring in a program since 
Feb. 2, 1952, the educational potentialities 
of the newest medium of communication, 
television. AVA is responsible for the 
sustaining educational television program, 
It’s WorTH KNOWING on WCBS-TV (Chan- 
nel 2) on Saturday afternoons. Originally 
scheduled for a half-hour, the program was 
lengthened to forty-five minutes in April, 
in view of its growing popularity. 

Ir’s WortH KNowine is designed to 
awaken viewers to the possibilities of mod- 
ern methods and materials; to give teachers 
and administrators an opportunity to pre- 
view the newest and best of educational, 
documentary, and informational films usable 
by them; and to demonstrate the possibilities 
of the constructive use of films in the class- 
room. As a further service, information as 
to where the films used on the programs 
may be obtained, is available on request. 


PERSONNEL 


The program was originated for AVA 
by Dr. Franklin T. Mathewson, Supervisor 
of Audio-Visual Education in the White 
Plains Public Schools, and developed with 
the advice and assistance of the Television 
Committee of AVA. (Present members of 
this committee are Ralph Bennett, Audio- 
Visual Research Specialist; Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Associate Professor, and Director 
of the New York University Film Library; 
Philmore Groisser, Audio-Visual Coordinator, 
New Utrecht High School, New York; E. 
Carleton Moore, Audio-Visual Director, 
Hempstead Public Schools; Ursula M. Mor- 
an, Bureau of Visual Instruction, New York 
City Board of Education; Edward Schofield, 
Assistant Director of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Libraries and Radio, Newark Public 
Schools, New Jersey; Esther Speyer, Co- 
ordinator Mass Media of Communications 
of the United Parents Associations of Great- 
er New York; and Helen F. Winfield, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, New York City Board 
of Education. 


WCBS-TV presents the program as a pub- 
lie service. Robert Herridge produces and 
Jon Fogel directs for WCBS-TV. 
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L to R: Dr. Roy Larsen, Superintendent of Schoels, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Dr. Benjamin Fine, Education 
Editor, The New York Times; moderator James 
Macandrew, Director of Broadcasting, Station 
WNYE, and Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent 
of Schools, N. Y. C. Board of Education, were 
the panel on the program dealing with the 
students who drop out of high school. 


FORMAT 


Each series of programs, a combination 
of live action and film, has had wide scope. 
The first seven programs were: Understand- 
img Yourself and Others, with films on prob- 
lems of teen-agers as, RIGHT OR WRONG, 
How To Say No, THE BuLLY, THE OUTSIDER, 
SELF-Conscious Guy, and MARRIAGE IS A 
PARTNERSHIP. The next series included films 
which dealt with psychological problems, 
including FEELING OF REJECTION, FEELING OF 
Hostinity, OVERDEPENDENCY, ALCOHOL AND 
THE HuMAN Bopy, and ALCOHOLISM. The 
third series, on education, presented MAaIn- 
TAINING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE, SECURE THE 
BLESSING, as well as films on the work of 
UNESCO. Another series explored the arts, 
and films on ballet, sculpture, painting and 
the drama, were shown. Plans for future 
programs include films and discussion in the 
areas of education, politics, economic prob- 
lems, and another series on the arts to sat- 
isfy viewer demand. 

The format of the programs is simple. A 


UR organization, formerly known 

as New York Metropolitan Diwvi- 
sion, Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association, is now the Metropolitan 
New York Audio-Visual Association, 
affiliated with the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. 


moderator introduces the topic with relevant 
facts and a motivating question which, after 
the showing of the film is turned over to a 
panel of guest experts. Free discussion en- 
sues. From time to time the programs have 
been enriched by such audio-visual materials 
as pictures in textbooks, paintings, and a 
demonstration of the art of sculpturing. 
Many more of the multi-sensory materials 
of learning will be demonstrated or utilized 
on future programs. — 


PARTICIPANTS 


The moderators for Ir’s WorTH KNOWING 
have been Edward Stasheff, formerly in 
charge of Television of WNYE who left to 
teach at the University of Michigan; and 
two members of Metropolitan New York 
Audio-Visual Association — Pinkus Sugar- 
man, Assistant Principal, New York City 
Public Schools, and William King, Audio- 
Visual Coordinator for the State of New 
Jersey. The current moderator is James 
Macandrew, Director of Broadcasting, New 
York City Board of Education, who is in 
charge of WNYE. 

A host of distinguished guests have con- 
tributed to the panel discussions and dem- 
onstrations, including: Oscar Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator; Dr. Margaret Benz, 
former editor of the syndicated column, 
Marriage Forwm, and currently Associate 
Professor of Sociology at New York Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Frances Shepherd, director of 
Family Life and Adult Education of the 
Great Neck Public Schools; Dr. Abraham 
Stone, director of the Marriage Consultation 
Center of Community Church, New York 
City; Henry A. Mallon, Court Liaison Officer, 
New York City Board of Education; Dr. 
Frances Wilson, Director of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, New York City Board 
of Education; Sylvia Kunz, psychology 
teacher at the New Rochelle High School; 
Dr. Fred Rockwell, chief psychologist for the 
Westchester County’s Grassland Hospital; 
George Wells, staff writer for the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine; Mrs. Dorothy 
Hughes, psychologist of the White Plains 
(N.Y.) Board of Education; Clarence Noyce, 
former director of guidance for the White 
Plains Senior High School; Dr. James J. 
Smith, Director of Research on Alcoholism 
at Bellevue-New York University Hospital; 
Dr. Daniel Feldman, Physician at Bellevue 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Hospital; Dr. Ruth Fox, chairman of the 
New York City Medical Center on Alcohol- 
ism and director of the Alcohol Treatment 
Center; Yuelin Gardner, associate director 
of the National Committee on Alcoholism; 
Warden Paul Brown of the Westchester 
County Penitentiary; Dr. Arnold Pfeffer, 
Bellevue Hospital; Hubert Armstrong, di- 
rector of New York’s Public Education 
Association; Howard Morrison, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Garden City, Long Island; 
Dr. Eugene Wilkins, president, State Teach- 
ers College in Newark; Dr. Parmer Ewing, 
Superintendent of Schools in White Plains, 
N. Y.; Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary 
General of the United Nations; Dr. Solomon 
Arnaldo, chief of UNESCO, New York City; 
Dr. Katherine McBride, President of Bryn 
Mawr College; Taghi Noser, Iranian dele- 
gate to the UN; Dr. William Feirlein, UN 
delegate from Switzerland, and chief of the 
UN Technical Assistance Mission to El 
Salvador; Colonel B. C. Limb, South Korean 
Ambassador to the United States; Luke 
Carroll, Assistant to the editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Tibor Koeves, execu- 
tive editor of the United Nations World; 
Elliot Haynes, Associate editor of UN 
World; Professor Richard B. Morris, Co- 
lumbia University; Walter Terry, dance 
critic for the New York Herald Tribune; 
Martha Hill, director of dance at the 
Juilliard School of Music; Lillian Moore, 
teacher of Ballet at the High School of 
Performing Arts; Juana, performe and au- 
thority in the field of ethnic dancing; John 
Hovannes, sculptor and Guggenheim Award 
winner, Art, Students League; Professor 
Robert Inglehart, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Art Eduction, New York University; 
Nathaniel Caz, teacher and Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Sculpture Award winner, Art Students 
League; Lawrence Campbell, director of 
publications, Art Students League; Jack 
Tworkov, art teacher, Queens College, Fair- 
field Porter, art critic, Art News; Clarence 
Derwent, Director of Actors Equity and 
ANTA; Joseph Kramm, actor and author 
of THE SHRIKE, Pulitzer Prize winning play; 
Sidney Lumette, director of the CBS drama 
series, DANGER; Dr. William Jansen, Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City; Dr. 
Roy Larsen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the New York Times. 
Representative parents and many students 
from schools in the Metropolitan New York 
area also participated. 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


According to the most reliable reports of 
audience rating services, IT’s WorTH 
Kwnowinc has built up a large and ever 
growing audience of televiewers in the Met- 
ropolitan area. Its Hooper rating is 5.4. 
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Letters of commendation have been re- 
ceived from professionals in all walks of 
life, as well as parents and students. Judged 
by this mail the discussions on classroom 
discipline, alcoholism, and the arts, have 
been among the most popular programs. 


In the WCBS-TV NEWS of June 24, 
1952, It’s WortH KNowING was declared 
the station’s most ambitious project in the 
educational field during the first quarter. 
OBS-TV’s appreciation of its quality has 
been evidenced by two successive renewals 
of the thirteen-week series. 


AVA has been pleased to note the suc- 
cess of its experiment, which has served as 
a continuing demonstration of the efficacy 
of audio-visual techniques. The members of 
its television committee have learned much 
already which will enable them to help pro- 
duce an even finer product in the future. 


FROM OUR 
TV MAIL BAG 


a ‘‘Sincere congratulations for your fasci- 
nating program on family affairs. . . . It is 
encouraging to see a program such as yours 
finally appearing. Make it a permanent one 
on the air waves. I am a psychology student 
at ————— College. My parents and young- 
er brother watch your program too. Not only 
do they enjoy it but they are showing sur- 
prising results in their understanding of 
each other... .’’ 


gw ‘‘ Although I did not tune in until the mid- 
dle of your program I was immediately im- 
pressed with your subject matter and the 
quality of its presentation. I have just re- 
turned from three years in Indonesia, and 
the words of the Ambassador from Korea 
seemed to me to describe accurately the 
plight of most of Asia. Together with the 
scholarly report of the head of the El Sal- 
vador Mission, the tremendously important 
topic of technical assistance to needy coun- 
tries in all parts of the world was concisely 
put forth in a most interesting manner.... 
Let’s have more discussions on the role the 
United States alone and through the U.N. is 
playing in building up the economies of 
backward countries. ...’’ 


w ‘‘I would like more discussion on ballet 
and sculpture, painting and other forms. 
The way Mr. Macandrew and his guests con- 
duct these discussions is different from and 
far more a ten other panel shows 
I have seen on TV. 


uw ‘‘This is one of the best programs to be 
seen over CBS, in my opinion. I trust that 
it may be continued.’’ 


DO YOU KNOW 


That — 


—FILM NEWS has been selected by 
Metropolitan New York Audio- 
Visual Association as the profes- 
sional publication through which 
articles, news and information will 
be channeled to its members? 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 7 
TROPOLITAN NEW YORK | 
UDIO-VISUAL: ASSOCIATION 


affiliated with 
D.A.V.I. N.E.A. 


Our Purpose: To advance all 
education by promoting the ef- 
fectiwe use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods in relation 
to ourriculum. What’s new will 
be explored and discussed ; what’s 
good im the old, emphasized 
in bulletins and at meetings. 


Date. 


Miss Helen F. Winfield, Treasurer 
33-43 153rd Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 


renew membership in 
wish to bhetre- 
politan New York Audio-Visual Association, 
affiliated with the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the N.E.A. 


Remittance enclosed []. Send Bill [). 
DUES (Check one) 


| (J Individual Membership . . . $ 2.00 
(C1 Educational Institutions . 5.00 
(CO Subscription (i.e. commercial and 

| Annual dues include a subscription to 

| FILM NEWS 

| Mailing Address 

| Organization 

| Position 

No | 

| 1 am interested in receiving your TV Program | 

Schedule [] 


| 
| 


Films in Public Libraries 
LUCKY LOUISVILLE 


By JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


Reference Department 


N 1948 the Louisville Free Public Library 
I published a brochure for publicity pur- 
poses which, though small in size was 
impressive in content. Its provocative title 
was ‘‘ All This and 500,000 Books, Too.’’ 
The ‘‘ All This’’ in the pamphlet included 
such innovations as reproductions of fam- 
ous works of art, a collection of long- 
playing records, and a library of 16mm mov- 
ing pictures, slides and filmstrips — all 
available to the library patrons of Louis- 
ville for loan on their library cards. 

The year 1948 was a momentous one 
in many ways for the Louisville Free Public 
Library. It saw the Great Books program, 
inaugurated in 1947, expand and enlarge 
to serve more groups. The Neighborhood 
College project which provides evening 
classes in four branch libraries continued 
to imcrease in popularity. (These classes, 
supervised by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation of the University of Louisville and 
taught by University faculty members, are 
open to the public for credit on the same 
terms as the regular classes of the Uni- 
versity’s evening program, or they can be 
attended free of charge.) Last, but far 
from least, 1948 marked the formal open- 
ing of the Audio-Visual Department of the 
Louisville Library in its new and ultra 
modern quarters in the main library build- 
ing. Also, in February of that year, as 
part of a three day program celebrating 
this occasion, a really big event in library 
history occurred: the first FM radio sta- 
tion to be owned and operated by a public 
library went on the air on February 17, 
1948 under the call letters WFPL. 

Working on the promise that a library 
must be more than just a store house for 
knowledge, that a library must in fact put 
knowledge to work for human betterment, 
all aspects of the audio-visual media have 
been explored and are being utilized in in- 
creasing numbers as budget and facilities 
permit. 

Fundamental in such a program is, of 
course, the film library. After four years 
of operation the film collection in the 
Louisville Public Library consists of 800 
films, 541 film strips, and 50 sets of slides. 
It started with 15 films — all donated. For 
its age this collection is the largest in any 
public library according to ‘‘ Public Library 
Film Statistics,’’ published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. All films are 
loaned on individual library borrower’s 
cards, free of charge of any kind. There 
is no limit to the number of films which 
may be borrowed by organizations for group 
use. Home users are restricted to a num- 
ber of films which total two hours running 
time. Responsibility for the films rests with 
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the individual card holder who borrows it. 
A plan which generally restricts school use 
of film for week days, to leave week ends 
free for home users, has been adopted and 
works very successfully. Home film circula- 
tion statistics show that this audience aver- 
ages about 13 persons per film circulated. 
November through April is the most popu- 
lar time for this material and the annual 
report proves that in these months 61 per- 
cent of the total films were in use. 

The entire film collection is cataloged 
by the usual author, subject, title method 
and in addition each entry card is graded 
according to age appeal varying from the 
primary up to and including the adult level. 
The card also indicates which films are 
especially useful for forum and other dis- 
cussion groups, and which apply specifically 
to interests of trade schools. 

A useful device to help the staff and the 
public tell quickly which films are available 
for loan is a large bulletin board kept 
on the circulation desk in the Audio-Visual 
Department. This board lists all the films 
in the collection by number. When a film 
is out on loan, that number is covered by 
a metal disk and a glance at the board 
shows it is not available. 

The three feature length films which are 
part of the collection have been very popu-, 
lar. THE TITAN, a life of Michaelangelo, nar- 
rated by Frederic March, has been shown 
by many groups in the city as well as 
several times at the library. PyGMALION, the 
fine movie version of the George Bernard 
Shaw play starring the late Leslie Howard, 
has been much in demand in recent months. 
The third film is the version of Shake 
speare’s As You LIKE It which stars Sir 
Laurence Oliver and its appeal is, of 
course, unlimited. The group of psychology 
films — including such titles as THE QUIET 


Population (est. 1951): 386,327 

Film Service started: Feb. 15, 1948 

1951 Film budget: $7,000 

Films owned: 800 

Circulation for 1951: 11,547 

Attendance: 555,731 

Chief Librarian: C. R. Graham 

Film Librarian: Barbara Swietzer 

Staff (Audio Visual Department): 

H. E. Salley, Head Audio Visual De- 
partment 

Dorothy Day, Ass’t. Head Audio 
Visual Department 

2 clerical assistants, 2 part time film 
inspectors, 1 radio engineer, 2 
radio technicians, 2 radio opera- 
tors. 


Made possible by Carnegie grant, the French 
Renaissance main building was opened to the 
public in 1908... 


ONE, BREAKDOWN, FEELING OF REJECTION 
and others have had great popularity as ma- 
terial for group discussion. 

One of the most ambitious and successful 
projects undertaken with the film collection 
is the Louisville Film Forum. The fifth sea- 
son of this series was started this Spring. 
Beginning on March 24 and continuing for 
five successive Monday nights, three-part 
programs were presented. The first part 
consisted of the film showing. This was fol- 
lowed by a period of comment and criticism 
by the guest consultant for the evening. A 
period of question and answers and group 
discussion by the audience brought the pro- 
grams to a close. Each guest consultant, an 
expert in his chosen field, contributed his 
time and talents free of charge. All of the 
programs were free and open to all persons 
in the community. 

The following sample programs illustrate 
the pattern of the Series: 


Topic: CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


Films: THE ROOSEVELT STORY—High-- 
lights in career of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
from his election as Governor of New 
York State to his death — The New 
Deal. 


Consultants: Dr. Laurence Lee Howe, As- 
sociate Professor in History at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 


Topic: ART and DANCE. 


Films: FABLE OF THE PEACOCK — 
Dances and music of India, as cere- 
‘mony and as entertainment. Fable of 
vain peacock is told with hand and 
facial gestures and body movements by 
Lakshimi Waba Singh, outstanding 
dancer of India. 


Consultants: Mrs. Yvonne Abner, Director 
of Abner School of Ballet. 

Moderator for the series was William 
Habich, director was H. E. Salley, Head of 
the Library’s Audio-Visual Department. 

The forums were held in Studio A of the 
Audio-Visual Department — seating capa- 
city, 110. On many occasions the auditorium 
was filled well before showing time and 
other interested persons had to be turned 
away. When THE TITAN was featured the 
program was so popular that it was repeated 
the following night. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FILMSTRIPS 
FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP 


Shown at the UNESCO Seminar 

on Education for a World 

Community, held July 1952 in 
Holland 


ABOUT PEOPLE: 

@ DEE DEE CHOU (China) 
@ KOFI, AN AFRICAN BOY 
AL! OF SAUDI ARABIA 

@ GULEN OF TURKEY 

@ KOKO OF THE PHILIPPINES 
@ MING LI OF CHINA 

@ RAMESH OF INDIA 

@ SELIM OF EGYPT 

@ JOSE OF EL SALVADOR 
@ YUNG-JA OF KOREA 


FOLK TALES, LEGENDS, 

STORIES 

@ ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
(English) 

@ CRACKLING MOUNTAIN 
(Japan) 

@ DANCING BREAD (original 
story by a 9-year old) 

@ MONKEY SEE, MONKEY DO 
(China) 

@ PEACH BOY OF JAPAN 

@ CHINESE PICTOGRAPHS 
(Parts 1, 2, 3) 

@ ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 

@ THE ANT AND THE 
GRASSHOPPER (Aesop) 


e@ THE LITTLE TAILOR 
(Old Jewish) 


Written and/or adapted by Ger- 
trude Jacobs, author of the prize- 
winning series The Children of 
the Orient. 


33 to 45 frames, in new East- 
man color, by outstanding art- 
ists. Prices from $4 to $6. 


For free catalog or more information: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
MATERIALS CORPORATION 


(new address) 


625 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22 
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LOUISVILLE 


(Continued from page 25) 


WITH THE MAYOR’S HELP 


No review of the exciting four years of 
this new department in the library system 
would be complete without reference to 
three men who were mainly responsible for 
the entire project, namely Clarence R. Gra- 
ham, Director of the library, H. Ellison 
Salley, Head of the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, and the Hon. Charles P. Farnsley, 
Mayor of the City of Louisville. The breadth 
of vision, conviction of purpose and ability 
to surmount obstacles demonstrated by these 
leaders have made library history. Mayor 
Farnsley is a firm believer in adult educa- 
tion and in the uses of all practical new 
media for that purpose. His support, both 
with funds and personal interest has been 
valuable beyond calculations. 

Clarence R. Graham, Director of the Louis- 
ville system since 1942 is well known in 
library circles for his vision and planning 
and for his ability to convert plans into 
action. Mr. Graham has made his idea of 
a library as a vital communications center 
known far and wide. In his own community 
that idea is now a working reality. 

H. Ellison Salley came into the library 
as Head of the newly organized Audio- 
Visual Department in 1948. His wise 
stewardship guided this new addition to the 
library services through some minor and 
a few major crises and welded a new staff 
and many new projects into an integrated 
progressive department. 


STATISTICS 
The annual reports of the Audio-Visual 


"Department as well as the June 1948-June 


1952 report summarizing the four year 
period of activities prove what fine things 
can be accomplished in a new and chal- 
lenging field for the dissemination of 
knowledge. The report on films used and 
circulated in that four year periods shows 
the total library film audience was 2,182,113; 
the average yearly audience 545,528. The 
films which have been borrowed for use 
outside of the library total 51,342 for the 
four year period; the annual total 12,836. 

The total audience for all audio-visual 
materials for the same four year period is 
3,188,835 and the annual audience 797,209. 
This includes WFPL, the library’s FM sta- 
tion which started as a modest 10 Watt 
transmitter, is now a grown up voice with 
experience. It boasts 250 Watts and four 
years service to its credit. On the air 14 
hours a day, it features the same program 
for seven consecutive days. This innova- 
tion in broadcasting policy permits people 
to hear favorite works over and over for 
study or enjoyment and allows them to 
tell their friends who are also able to tune 
in. The program features serious music, 
drama and miscellaneous educational ma- 
terial. In 1950 WFPL was awarded the 
George Foster Peabody Citation for out- 
standing public service by a local radio 
station. It operates, of course, completely 


Patients in the Children’s Hospital looking at 
films furnished by the Library . . . 


non-commercially and enjoys freedom to try 
many new experiments in broadcasting. 
The term ‘‘radio’’ has still another mean- 
ing as the ‘‘ Audio’’ half of the Department. 
It means combining various ways of record- 
ing and transmitting material using equip- 
ment for both disc and tape recording. This 
collection now numbers approximately 10,- 
000 titles in audio form, adds up to a total 
at least ten times greater than the tran- 
scriptions library of the U. 8. Office of 
Education, and is probably the largest edu- 
cational recording library in the country. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


As part of its over-all educational pro- 
gram the library also operates a wire net- 
work system of broadcasting which now has 
38 city agencies connected with the Audio- 
Visual Department by direct lines. Included 
are branch libraries, some special hospital 
wards, secondary schools, the childrens’ home 
and the State School for the Blind. Record- 
ed programs are piped out on request. Seven- 
teen programs can be transmitted now at 
the same time. Special lines to the Chil- 
dren’s room, the Reference Department and 
the Circulation Department at the main 
library have proved useful and popular for 
serious study, as for leisure enjoyment. 

As a special project highlighting the many 
excellent recordings in the collection the 
library inaugurated a program in October 
1950 called the Dise Theater. Albums of 
such outstanding recorded drama as THE 
CocxTalL Party by T. 8. Eliot were played 
to the studio audience and at the conclu- 
sion of each play a discussion period was 
conducted by an outstanding local author- 
ity. These guest consultants were drawn 
from local little theater groups and other 
related teaching fields. A real theater at- 
mosphere was suggested by the use of au- 
thentic theatrical posters, play-bills and 
press releases. 

Each successive year proves that more and 
more people in the community are learning 
to use and to publicize the services of this 
department. Truly ‘‘All This and 500,000 
Books, Too,’’ demonstrates the many ways 
in which a public library can serve its com- 
munity. New media, new ideas, new tech- 
niques can all become workable functioning 
examples of these services. They become 
as necessary and as appreciated as the books 
which always are the mainstay and the 
backbone of the library system. 
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with KARL A. 


REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


BARLEBEN 


FAMOUS INVENTORS: four 10-in. Rex- 
ford Records of Knowledge discs (78 
rpm) in two Albums #+ROK-3 and 8. 


Vol. I (#ROK-3) features the Wright 
Brothers, Samuel Morse, Robert Fulton, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Elias Howe, Guglielmo Marconi and 
James Watt. Vol. II (#ROK-8) presents 
Henry Ford, Eli Whitney, Glidden & 
Soule, George Stevenson, Cyrus McCor- 
mick, Elmer A. Sperry, Elisha G. Otis and 
Rudolf Diesel. Dryness is _ precluded 
through the use of lilting music and 
catchy verses provided by artists known 
for their impeccable diction. The words 
are printed on the inside of the albums. 
Written by Robert Weil, these recordings 
were produced and directed by Richard 
Morros. Should be excellent for schools. 


HISTORY: 10-in. Enrichment Records 
#LLP-103 and LLP-104 (also available 
in 78 rpm albums). 


The initial four Enrichment Materials 
educational discs (Columbus, Pilgrims, 
Gold Rush and Pony Express, reviewed in 
the Summer issue) have met with such 
outstanding success and popularity among 
boards of education and parents, that a 
second series has been made available, 
along similar lines. The four subjects of 
the new series are Our Independence, Paul 
Revere, Building of First Transcontinental 
Railroad and The Wright Brothers. Au- 
thentie music of the period is used as 
background for the dramatic presentation 
by Broadway and radio actors. Written 
and produced by Howard Tooley, these re- 
cordings were made in Columbia Studios 
under the direction of ‘‘Bob’’ Bell. It is 
interesting to note that these discs were 
produced by a board of nationally known 
advisors in educational fields. Based on 
the popular Landmark series of books for 
boys and girls, (Random House), the new 
series was written by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Adele Nathan and Quentin Rey- 
nolds, and can be employed to supple- 
ment book studies. Those who have al- 
ready purchased the initial series will 
certainly want to add these new titles to 
their collection. For complete information: 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 1. 


ON LAND, AT SEA and IN THE AIR: 
three 10-in. Columbia discs +MJV- 
142, 143 and 144 (78 rpm and 45 
rpm). 

Here, for the first time, are authentic 
on-the-spot recordings of what actually 
happens at a fire, on board a vessel at sea, 
and on a scheduled airplane flight. These 
exeiting dises, produced by Hecky Kras- 
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now, with the aid of an engineer and 
portable equipment, are titled Tugboat 
Peter Moran, Hook and Ladder No. 99, 
and Skyliner Flight 35. For the first nam- 
ed, Krasnow went to sea on a tug and re- 
corded the sounds heard when an ocean 
liner is brought to dock. Dialogue and 
story were ‘‘dubbed in’’ later. . . . Hook 
and Ladder No. 99 follows the fire-fighters 
throughout their dangerous duties at a real 
three-alarm conflagration. Krasnow’s port- 
able equipment recorded the sounds of the 
fire, sirens and bells, shouted orders, ete. 

. La Guardia airport was the setting for 
the Skyliner Flight 35 disc. With the co- 
operation of Trans-World Airlines, the re- 
corded progress of an actual TWA No. 
93 flight from New York to Los Angeles 
was made. Authentic sounds heard are the 
airplane’s powerful engines, the take-off 
instructions, the take-off, pilot-to-passenger 
and pilot-to-landing tower conversations, 
and the landing. Children will be interested 
in and stimulated to greater awareness 
by these timely oral experiences. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL STARS: 
four 6-in. Columbia discs +PV-804, 
5S, 6, 7. 


George Kell, Richie Ashburn, Bobby 
Thompson, and Ned Garver are featured 
on Columbia’s novel Playtime dise series 
of recorded tips on how to play baseball. 
They join Phil Rizzuto, Yogi Berra, Ralph 
Kiner and Bobby Feller, who inaugurated 
the entertaining and informative set. 
George Kell, Boston’s great third baseman, 
offers a player’s eye-view of the infield. 
The Phillies’ Richie Ashburn, considered 
one of the game’s fastest men, lectures on 
how to run the bases, tells how to get ‘‘the 
jump’’ on an opposing pitcher. Bobby 
Thompson, New York Giants’ hero, ex- 
plains his way of getting base hits. Ned 
Garver records inside tips on pitching and 
pacing. These five-minute baseball lessons 
are packed in attractive envelopes featur- 
ing autographed color photographs of each 
player, and illustrated with line drawings 
showing player positions, batting stances 
and pitching grips. The discs are of non- 
breakable, bright red plastic. 


MENDELSSOHN: “Concerto for two 
pianos in A flat major,” 12-in. Vox 
disc +PL-7400. 


George Mendelssohn, president of Vox 
Productions, after much investigation ar- 
ranged to unearth this early work (about 
1824) with the cooperation of Orazio Fru- 
goni in 1950 (it had-lain dormant in the 
Eastern Sector of Berlin). Structurally, 
this little-known concerto is a master- 
piece, tightly-constructed and following 
absolute musical logic in sonata form. 


It forecasts the more mature Mendelssohn 
to come. Artists Orazio Frugoni and An- 
narosa Taddei present a truly musicianly 
performance, accompanied by Rudolph 
Moralt conducting the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. Both performance and record- 
ing are technically brilliant. 


POPULAR OVERTURES: 10-in MGM 
disc +E-120. 

Anatole Fistoulari leads the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in three delight- 
ful operatic overtures; Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s May Night (composed in 1878, his 
second opera), Nicholai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor (premiered in 1849, two months 
before Nicolai died), and Reznicek’s 
Donna Diana (premiered in 1894 and re- 
vised in 1908 and again in 1933). A splen- 
did set of popular overtures performed 
with precision and brilliance, and record- 
ed with technical excellence. 


SYMPHONIC MARCHES: 10-in. MGM 
disc +E-145. 

A group of colorful marches has been 
assembled here. Played by Jean Martinon 
directing the Lamoureux Orchestra of 
Paris, George Weldon conducting the Lon-. 
don Symphony Orchestra, and Wilhelm 
Schuechter leading the Philharmonie Or- 
chestra of London, the works performed 
include ‘‘Trojan March’’ from Les Troy- 
ens (Berlioz), ‘‘Bridal Procession from 
Le Coq d’Or (Rimsky-Korsakov), ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian March’’ (Strauss), ‘‘ Rakoczy March’’ 
from Damnation of Faust (Berlioz), 
‘March of the Nobles’’ from Mlada 
(Rimsky-Korsakov) and ‘‘ Persian March’’ 
(Strauss). Children enjoy march music, 
and this disc provides it in ample measure. 
It also creates and stimulates familiarity 
with some of the better-known classical 
compositions. 


Educational . . . Entertaining 


GREAT EVENTS FROM 
OUR NATION’S PAST 


4 
4 
4 4 
4 
4 4 
4 
> © Recorded for Young People J 
> Dramatizations based on LANDMARK Books 
4 
4 
4 
P 4 
P 4 
4 


of “Christopher Columbus”, ‘Pilgrims’, 
“Gold Rush”, “Pony Express”, etc 


Write for dealer discount information to 


ENRICHMENT MATERIALS, INC. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1 
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CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


Proudly Announces 
The Exclusive Distribution of these 
Outstanding 
FOREIGN FILM CLASSICS 


in 16mm 


THE PRIZE 


Written by Marcel Pagnol 
Directed by Jean Boyer 
Starring 
Bourvil - 
The hilarious comedy based on Guy de 


Maupassant’s story “Le Rosier de Madame 
Husson.” 


“Has delightful flavor of ‘Baker's Wife.’ “ 
—New York Herald Tribune 


French—with English titles. 
Rental—$45.00 


NO RESTING PLACE 


Directed by Paul Rotha 
Based on the novel by lan Nial 


With a cast of Abbey Theatre Players 
headed by Michael Gough, Eithene Dunne, 
Noel Purcell and Maureen O'Sullivan. 


Set against what are considered some of 
the most beautiful backgrounds the screen 
has ever shown, the picture tells the story 
of the relentless hunt of a man by a po- 
lice officer who is convinced that he has 


committed a murder. 
“Brilliantly and sensitively done.” 

—New York Times 
“Fascinating. Striking. As real as life it- 
self.” —New York Herald Tribune 


Produced in Ireland. 
Rental—$45.00 


THE TRIAL 


(Der Prozess) 
Directed by G. W. Pabst 
Starring 
Ernst Deutch, Josef Meinrad, 
Hermann Thimig 
G. W. Pabst returns to the realistic style 


that won him international fame as one of 
the cinema’s great pioneer directors. 


An intriguing drama based on the circum- 
stances attending an infamous trial which 
achieved considerable notoriety in Europe 
in 1889. 

German—with English titles 


Rental—$45.00 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 


Dept. FN 
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MOVIE & T.V. 
EQUIPMENT 
NEW & 
USED FOR 


PRODUCTION _ BOUGHT 
EDITING SOLD 
LIGHTING | RENTED 


LABORATORY EXCHANGED 


"Feb KELLY CINE CALCULATOR 


 CAMERAMEN 


FILM PER SECOND . FILTERS AND FACTORS . 
APERATURE SCALE... DEPTH OF FOCUS... FIELD OF 816mm or 35mm models. 


VIEW . . . SHUTTER ANGLE... HYPERFOCAL DIS- PRICE $3.95 
TANCES . . . CAMERA SPEEDS... KEY LIGHT... ETC. (including instruction 
(Dealers write for quantity discounts) Manual) 


An indispensible slide 
rule computer, incor- 
porating 15 scales in 
everyday use. 


FOR 


SOUND ENGINEERS 
FILM EDITORS 
GAFFERS 

ASS’T DIRECTORS 
DIRECTORS 

LAB TECHNICIANS 
TV CAMERAMEN 
TECH. DIRECTORS 
CINE ENGINEERS 


35MM CAMERAS 


AURICON CINEVOICE, turret, 3 i... 795.00 
AURICON PRO, complete, like new..... 1275.00 
BERNDT-MAURER, motor, finder, conghie 2295.00 
BERNDT-MAURER single system, exc..... 5750.00 
DE VRY single system ou?fit........... 995. 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALS FOR OCTOBER 


EYEMO--+single lens—47mm f2.5 ....... $ 295.00 
EYEMO—compact turret, 3 lenses ...... 795.00 
EYEMO Q-spider turret, 3 lenses ....... 1195.00 
ARRIFLEX, 3 Zeiss lenses, 2 200-ft. mags. 895.00 
DE VRY MAGIC EYE, 2 lenses, case..... 175.00 
SEPT, single frame, 50mm f3.5......... 75.00 
DEBRIE, Mod. H, metal, motor, mags.... 195.00 
35MM ACCESSORIES 

BELL & HOWELL 400-ft. magazines..... 59.50 
ARRIFLEX 200-ft. magazines .......... 120.00 
ARRIFLEX 400-ft. magazines .......... 160.00 
ARRIFLEX Hi-Hat (tripod adapter) ..... 29.50 
ARRIFLEX lens extension tubes ........ 29.50 
ARRIPLEX shoulder camera brace ...... 30.00 
EYEMO 12v. var. speed motor ........ 87.50 
EYEMO 115v. var. speed motor ....... 125.00 
EYEMO 115v. synchronous motor ...... 149.00 
PROFESSIONAL JR. tripod ............ 120.00 
F&B Leg-Lok triangle with clamps...... 26.00 
16MM CAMERAS 

SPECIAL 1, 2 ............ 495.00 
CINE KODAK, Model 89.00 
AURICON CT 70, ampl.. 895.00 
AURICON CINEVOICE. 525.00 


FLORMAN & BABB | 


70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address — FLORBABB, N.Y 


16MM ACCESSORIES 


CINE SPECIAL 100-ft. magazine ........ $100.00 
CINE SPECIAL 200-ft. magazines ....... 275.00 
CINE SPECIAL reflex focuser ........... 85.00 
CINE SPECIAL 110v. sync. motor ....... 115.00 
CINE SPECIAL 12v. var. speed w. tach.. 325.00 
F&B 18-ft. portable mike boom ......... 265.00 
AURICON 6-ft. portable mike boom 99.00 
DIRECTORS VIEWFINDER— 

oll 16/3S5mum lenses ................ 15.50 
F&B Pan & Tilt friction lite tripod....... 60.00 
2.95 
16MM LENSES 
Berthiot Pan Cinor Zoom lens ........ Available 
Zoomar, 17mm to 106mm, accessories... . $695.00 
Bolowster A3 195.00 
16mm Schneider Xenon ............. 75.00 
15mm Kodak Anastigmat f2.7 .......... 37.50 
15mm Kodak Ektar 2.5 ............... 54.50 
25mm Kodak Anastigmat f.9 .......... 29. 
Zeles BGloter GA ................. 67.50 
25mm Schneider Xenon f.5 ............ 82.50 
87.50 
40mm Kodak Ektar f.6 ................ 117.50 
50mm Kodak Anastigmat fl.6 .......... 64.50 
50mm Kodak Ektanon fl.6 ............. 82.50 
63mm Kodak Anastigmat f2.7 .......... 62.50 
75mm Kodak Anastigmat f4.5 .......... 32.50 
100mm Goerz Hypar f2.7 .............. 77.50 
102mm Kodak Ektar 2.7 .............. 122.50 
Anastigmat f2.7 ......... 87.50 


GAINS — *SEE CLASSIFIED AD 
CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


PROJECTOR CHEERS 
HANDICAPPED 


S TAFF members of The Copyright Of- 
fice, Library of Congress (Washing- 
ton) have presented a book projector to 
the Naval Hospital in Yokosuka, Japan, 
and are continuing a fund to purchase an- 
other projector, as well as books for these 


machines. They are specially designed to 
aid multiple amputees, severe burn cascs 
and others badly handicapped. 

The touch of a finger, elbow or toe 
turns the printed page and throws it on 
the ceiling or opposite wall. Not only is 
enjoyment thus provided, and escape from 
monotony, but a certain degree of inde- 
pendence as well, which is vitally neces- 
sary to any sort ‘of recovery. 


| a? 
| 
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€ FILMO 70 H. motor, mag., lenses....... 1195.00 | 
FILMO Superspeed, 128 1’A.5...... 345.00 
i FILMO Spider Turret, 4” lens........ 185.00 


Notes... 


APPOINTMENTS 


se Charles C. Cater III, formerly instruc- 
tor in visual education at New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted the post of Educa- 
tional Coordit&tor of the Institute of Vis- 
ual Training, N.Y.C. The Institute is the 
film distributing affiliate of the William J. 
Ganz Company. Mr. Cater will broaden its 
school services in cooperation with Dr. 
Irene F. Cypher, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation N.Y. University, and Chairman 
of IVT’s Education Consultant Board. Mr. 
Cater’s experience includes recreational 
and welfare work in Pennsylvania and 
New York, four years of active war ser- 
vice abroad, and six years as employee re- 
lations director pre-war for the Colombian 
Steamship Co. from headquarters in Paris. 


se David Ruark has moved from Reeves 
Soundcraft Corp., is now advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Audio & 
Video Products Corp., parent company of 
an association of four companies includ- 
ing itself, Audio-Video Recording Co. Inc., 
A-V Tape Libraries Inc., and Magna-Crest. 
Established just three years ago in a small 
office with one man and one girl, this 
products, engineering and service com- 
pany now employs 85 persons at 730 Fifth 
Ave., NYC. 


a The Distributor’s Group, Atlanta, Ga.,. 


has added Richard B. Philips to its man- 
agement, as v.p. and sales manager. 


= Theodore B. Karp, film consultant with 
the U.S. Public Health Service for the 
past three years and formerly in charge 
of educational releases for Caravel Films 
Ine., NYC., is now a producer for Julien 
Bryan’s International Film Foundation 
Inc., New York. The IFF plan calls for 
the development of popular education and 
technical training films for South-East 
Asian and Near-Eastern countries. ... Mr. 
Karp is a Fellow of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in Educational Films. 


= Robert W. Wood, of the Religious Films 
Dept. of United World, is now in charge 
of publicity and promotion for the Educa- 
tional Department, while continuing some 
duties with religious films. Mr. Wood, a 
graduate of Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
is an ordained Congregational Clergyman 
with a B.S. in Economics from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania where he majored 
in journalism and advertising, after re- 
turning from wartime infantry service in 
Africa and Italy. 


a Miss Madeleine Bittman, for three years 
in charge of educational film promotion 
for United World, left the company on 
July 1 to travel in the Orient. 


= Allan Finstad, Navy Training Aids 
head for the past five years, is now Educa- 
tional Director of the Charles Beseler Co., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of opaque 
projectors. 
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MOVED 


= GoldE Manufacturing Co.—both plant 
and general offices, to larger quarters at 
4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 


= International Educational Materials Co. 
(Miss Gertrude Jacobs, pres.) to Room 305 
at 625 Madison Ave., NYC 22. 


= Medical Film Institute—from New York 
City to 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


mw Magnecord, Inc.—sales and advertising 
offices to 225 W. Ohio St., Chicago 10. 


= International Pilm Bureau Inc.—from 
N. Michigan to 57 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


a The Filmstrip House; 25 Broad S&t., 
NYC., is now headed by Miss Sally Lind- 
over as general manager. Formerly with 
the Association of Documentary and Tele- 
vision Film Cameramen, Miss Lindover 
previously was for three years a psychol- 
ogist with the N.Y. State Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene. 


a Aktiebolaget Svensk Filmindustri, largest 
producer and distributor of motion pic- 
tures in Scandinavia, has become exclusive 
distributor for Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine., in Sweden and Finland. Dr. 


‘Bertil Lauritzen heads its educational de- 


partment. 


HONORS 


= Lt. Comdr. Wilson R. Cronewett, USN, 
represented the United States at the 13th 
International Exhibition of Cinemato- 
graphic Art in Venice, Italy. LCDR Cro- 
nenwett is head of the Motion Picture 
Branch of the U.S. Naval Photographic 
Center, Anacostia, D.C. . . . Chester A. 
Lindstrom, recently retiring chief of the 
USDA Motion Picture Service, attended 
the Film Festival at Cannes, France, as 
the U.S. Government’s representative. 


a T. J. Hargrave, chairman of the board, 


in September celebrated his 25th annivers- 


ary with the Eastman Kodak Company. 


m= Eugene Ostroff, Chief Photographer of 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, 
is the new chairman of the N. Y. Chapter 
of the Biological Photographic Associa- 
tion, composed of medical, biological, clin- 
ical, scientific and research photographers 
concerned with both still and motion pic- 
tures. 


= Budd L. Gambee, Film Librarian and 
Assnt. Prof. of Library Science, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind., 
will teach on a Fulbright Grant this year 
at the American College for Girls, Ibrahim 
University, Cairo, Egypt. His duties will 
include organizing a model audio-visual li- 
brary, and teaching audio-visual methods 
to classes in Library Science. 


16MM SPECIALIST 


Camera-Production man available for position 
needing creative cameraman. Experienced in 
production techniques from filming to final 
editing. Own 16mm production outfit. Box 100 
Film News 444 Central Park West, N.Y.C. 25. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
FILM LIST 


Including selected U.N. titles. 
For FREE copy to 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 


Write for new catalog of 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 
@ 48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
@ 6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
@ 16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
— Sale and Rental — 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Visual Education Center Bldg., Floral Pk., N. Y. 


EERLESS 


FILM | PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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Just filmed! Living classics 


OPERA SHORTS 


Most Popular Arias 
From Leading Operas 


Running time each aria approx. 4 mins. Can 
be combined for continuity to run 12 mins. 
to 1 hour. 


16mm., B&W 


This is the outstanding opera film series of 
the year . . . educational, entertaining. . . . 
Scenically beautiful, vocally outstanding, or- 
chestrally magnificent. Authentic period costum- 
ing and setting. Recommended by music and 
education authorities. 


Order now your | “La Donna e Mobile” 
sample combination | |Quartette 


of any 3 arias. After aandipeand 


viewing, we are cer- LA TRAVIATA 
tain you will want the “Di Provenza”’ 
> Parigi Caro 
entire series. “A fors e lui — and — 
Sempre libera’’ 
Price per aria: $15. PAGLIACCI 
Minimum order: “Prologue” 


3 arias 


Make checks payable to 
Musart Productions 
584 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


“Ballatella”’ 

“Vesti la Giubba”’ 

Harlequin’s Serenade 

Duet, Nedda and 
Silvio 

“Pagliaccio non son”’ 


CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA 


Dealer inquiry invited » “Voi lo Sepete’’ 


produce something comparable to journal- 
ism’s feature article. A little more elbow 
room in terms of length and scope, a little 
more depth in terms of writing and film 
research will be required; but there is 
enough evidence that — given the oppor- 
tunity — these could be achieved. 


Specialized Agency Films 

There is also a great need for a group 
of films to spell out the areas of operation 
of the Specialized Agencies, a gap which 
UNESCO’s’ disappointing THE TASK 
AHEAD does little to help fill. The least 
happy of films in the U.N, library at pres- 
ent, in fact, are those dealing with the 
Specialized Agencies. The majority are 
earlier productions that were ‘‘ farmed out’’ 
to national producers, which might have 
made for interesting points of view, as in 
THE Sea My Native LAND (Holland) and 
Maps WE Live By (National Film Board 
of Canada). But for the most part, the 
variations in approach and quality make 
for a serious gap in the continuity of the 
full United Nations story... . 


In Closing 

In view of all there is still to do, it 
will be interesting in another two years, or 
even at this time next year perhaps, to 
survey again the United Nations film activ- 
ities. Meanwhile, for a fuller realization of 


films not as ‘‘frills’’ but as essential tools 


Cut Out This Coupon Now 
and Mail It To— 


FILM NEWS 


444 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
New York 25, N. Y. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| (CO PLEASE SEND ME FILM NEWS 

| (1) PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 
| ONE YEAR AT $3.00 (1 

| TWO YEARS AT $5.50 [] 

| THREE YEARS AT $7.50 () 
Domestic only. Please add $1 for foreign postage. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please print plainly to insure accuracy 


Name 


Address 


City Zone _— State 


Text-Films 


DISTRIBUTOR OF UNITED NATIONS 
FILMSTRIPS, ANNOUNCE A NEW TITLE: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| FOR 
| 
| t 
Peace 
A special United Nations Day release, 
| showing the United Nations and its Spe- 
| cialized Agencies in a world-wide .offen- 
| sive against the basic causes of war — 
| ignorance, poverty, hunger and disease. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For complete description of this and other film- 
strips distributed by McGraw-Hill write: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
330 West 42 Street — New York 36 


A chief in the British Cameroons greets a U.N. 
Trusteeship Mission — from THE GRAND DE- 
SIGN, 1951 U.N. Day film... . 


of democracy in the privileged as well as 
in the under-developed countries of the 
globe, we refer our readers to Planning 
Education and Information with the Docu- 
mentary Film, by Arshad M. Mirza, on 
page 10. Further in this connection we 
would like also to call attention to the 
UNESCO and World Health stories on pages 
8 and 9 .. . and, in closing this book, to 
point out that contributions to it, all authori- 
tative, do not carry personal by-lines in 
deference to the international civil service 
tradition of anonymity. 
ROHAMA LEE 
Editor 


35 fr. $2.50 
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Two Great Projection 


ADJUSTS 
ANYWHERE 
FROM 
110” HIGH 


TO 9%" 
LOW 


Educators who have tested the “Classroom” screen 
thoroughly report that it does away with the need 
for costly room-darkening equipment in most class- 
rooms—if used according to directions. It permits 
normal room ventilation. It allows students to take 
notes during movies, slide, film-strip and overhead 


'- Here is the perfect school screen that schools have 
- been demanding—especially designed by Radiant | 
- ‘to meet the exacting and precise specifications of 
‘the educational field. lz brings remarkable versatility 
—screen adjusts from low of only 91" from floor to 2 
height of 110° in the 70” model. It is adjustable for 


projection—while the material is fresh in mind. It 
permits simultaneous use of supplementary mate- 
rial. It allows normal teacher-pupil contact and 
better audience control. Screen surface is unbreak- 
able and washable. 


B Square sizes for slides or rectangular sizes for 


movies. It offers extreme simplicity of operation— 
just a touch of the toe and the tripod legs fly open 
_ ready for use. Possesses many other features. GUAR- 
. ANTEED FOR 10 FULL YEARS. rere 


New ‘“Perma-White”’ 
Processed Screen Surface 


The new Perma-White Processed Vyna- 
Flect Screen Surtace of the “Educator” 
is whiter, brighter, more brilliant. It’s 
mildéew-proof, flame-proof and 
washable, 


Send For Circulars 


» for full detailed specifications of these two great new 

at ion Scree: “Educator” and the “Classroom”. 
circulars and price lists will be sent to you by 
return mail. 


Full 90° Viewing Angle 


Utilizing a new principle of light 
reflection—the new Radiant 
““Classroom”’ screen provides 
bright, clear pictures for the full 
90° viewing angle. This means that 
all the students in a room can en- 90 
joy the advantages of brilliantly 

clear projection. 


be 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 

1211 S. Talman, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Yes, | want to get full story of the two remarkable new screen developments—the 
Radiant “Educator” and “Classroom” ‘eens. 

Name. 

Addr 
City Zone. 
(My dealer's name is 


State. 


) 


kened Rooms IANT 
en 
ADIANT Educator 
RADIANT | 
‘ 
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RADIANT Projections 
rojection Screens | 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 


October 24th, 1952 
ting Peace 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE U.N. FILM CATALOGUE 


THIS IS THE CHALLENGE 


This film was specially produced for showing on U.N. Day and This is a detailed and up-to-date account of the world wide 
is a moving survey of the tasks now being undertaken by the work of UNICEF. 
United Nations. 


“UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK” 


Taking this title from the U.N. postal address this film de- with the help of United Nations Technical Assistance and build 
scribes in detail the designing and manufacture of the United a modern road. 
Nations postal stamps. 


THAILAND STREAMS OF LIFE 


The United Nations is helping Thailand develop her waterways. age-old methods and helping the country to develop modern 
This film covers boat building, irrigation and fisheries. industries. 


THE CHILDREN 


A VILLAGE AWAKENS 
The people of a Greek village undertake a self help project 


AFGHANISTAN MOVES AHEAD 


Technical Assistance projects in Afghanistan are changing 


HELP FOR PAKISTAN INDONESIA LEARNS 
Following the gaining of independence this new nation had Indonesia the latest nation to join the United Nations is con- 
many economic and social problems. These she is now trying quering illiteracy and tackling her health problems with the 


to solve with the help from the United Nations. 


help of Technical Assistance. 


RENTAL RATES 


.... $4.00 per day 


er tions. For conditions, contact your regional distributor. 


SALES RATES 


$2.50 per day $32.50 per reel for outright purchase by Boards of Ed- 
ucation, Libraries (Public, University Extension, Education, 
Film); by Commercial Dealers; Individuals and Organiza- 


CALIFORNIA 


WILLIAM M. DENNIS FILM LIBRARIES, 
25062 West 7th Street, Los Angeles5. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, 


351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2. 


ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, 


206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. 


MASSACHUSETS 


STANLEY-WINTHROP’S, INC. 
20 Shawmut St., Boston 16. 


SOME OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


MISSOURI 
SWANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. 
614 North Skinker Blvd., St. Lovis 5. 


NEW YORK 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


TEXAS 

ASSOCIATION FILMS, 

1915 Live Oak Street, Dallas 4. 
UTAH 

AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT. 


Extension Division, 109 Annex 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1. 


— For Television Rentals Apply To — 
STERLING TELEVISION COMPANY, INC. 
316 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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